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THE  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  1925. 


The  following  statement  of  the  agricultural  outlook 
for  1925  has  been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  to  provide  a  basis  upon  which  farmers  may 
imake  readjustments  to  meet  economic  changes. 


Domestic  Demand 

General  business  prosperity  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  will  maintain  the  domestic  demand  for  the  1924  farm  products 
yet  to  be  marketed  and  should  stimulate  the  demand  for  the  better 
grades  of  certain  foods;  but  the  domestic  demand  for  the  1925 
crops,  from  present  indications,  will  be  no  better  than  the  present 
demand,  if  as  good. 

The  year  1925  opened  with  many  factors  pointing  toward 
continued  progress  in  business  activity  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Agriculture,  itself,  out  of  the  1924  crops,  is  contribut¬ 
ing  an  increased  money  income  of  about  500  million  dollars,  which 
is  4  per  cent  above  the  total  farm  income  from  the  1923  crop. 

The  improvement  is  particularly  marked  in  the  wheat  and  corn  belts, 
where  about  90  per  cent  of  this  increase  is  found.  While  con¬ 
tributing  to  an  increased  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  in  certain  sections,  too  much  importance  should  not  be 
placed  upon  this  moderate  improvement.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
additional  income  has  already  gone  to  reduce  accumulated  indebtedness 
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of  the  past  few  years. 


In  addition  to  improvement  in  general  "business  due  to  agri¬ 
culture,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  industrial  wage  earn¬ 
ings  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  employment  in  basic  industries, 
particularly  in  woolen  fabrics,  pig  iron  and  steel  production. 
Building  activity  remains  at  a  high  level.  Present  easy  credit 
induces  further  business  expansion.  The  general  price  trend  has  been 
upward  since  June,  1224,  and  is  now  at  the  level  it  reached  during  the 
period  of  active  business  in  the  Spring  of  1223.  The  unusual  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  stock  exchanges  since  last  November  indicates  further 
general  business  prosperity,  at  least  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year.  Therefore  sustained  urban  demand  may  be  expected  for  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  1224  farm  products  yet  to  be  marketed.  Active  business 
with  full  employment  of  wage  earners  at  good  wages,  such  as  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  present  outlook,  will  stimulate  particularly  the  de¬ 
mand  for  certain  products  such  as  cotton,  wool,  the  better  grades  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs,  dairy  and  meat  products. 

Although  the  factors  influencing  the  demand  for  the  current 
crop  are  favorable  they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  conditions 
under  which  the  1225-25  crops  will  be  marketed.  It  is  not  assured 
that  the  industrial  improvement  of  the  first  half  of  1925  will  con¬ 
tinue  into  1225  at  the  sane  high  level.  Should  an  over-stimulation 
of  business  and  over-production  of  manufactured  goods  occur  in  the 
next  few  months,  there  may  be  expected  to  follow  a  reduction  in 
business  activity,  and,  therefore,  slackened  demand  for  seme  of 
the  1925  farm  products . 

It  is  further  probable  that  in  the  season  for  marketing  the 
1325  crop  there  will  be  a  lessened  farmers'  total  income  in  certain 
regions,  which,  through  reducing  the  demand  for  industrial  products, 
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may  reciprocally  weaken  the  urban  market  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  .  In  the  wheat  belt,  for  example,  farmers  should  not  expect 
a  repetition  of  the  unusual  situation  of  1924  -  a  very  good  crop 
in  this  country  and  a  short  crop  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
the  corn  belt,  the  short  crop  of  hogs  will  probably  be  only  par¬ 
tially  offset  by  higher  prices,  while  reduced  feeding  demands  for 
corn  will  tend  to  reduce  the  tota.l  value  of  the  corn  crop.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  the  wheat  and  corn  belts,  which  comprise 
a  substantial  portion  of  American  agriculture,  there  will  be  a 
diminished  income  as  compared  with  1924. 

Furthermore,  the  poorer  returns  for  these  sections  will  not 
be  materially  offset  by  the  better  conditions  in  the  range  and  dairy 
sections  and  by  the  continuation  of  present  conditions  in  the  South. 
Relatively  high  prices  for  many  farm  products  may  prevail  through 
1S25,  but  possible  reduction  in  marketings  as  compared  with  1S24 
makes  it.  unlikely  that  income  from  the  1525  crops  will  be  sufficiently 
large  to  continue  to  support  any  marked  expansion  in  general  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  With  this  prospect  in  view  agriculture  in  1925  will 
offer  no  greater  support  to  urban  prosperity  than  it  did  in  1924, 
and  the  urban  demand  for  the  agricultural  products  of  1925  is  likely 
to  be  no  better  than  the  present  demand,  if  as  good. 
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The  foreign  market  for  most  of  the  products  of  the  American 
farmer  promises  to  he  at  least  as  good  as  it  lias  been  the  pas  o  pear. 

Tor  specific  products  the  strength  of  demand  will  depend  both  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  most  important  foreign  markets  and  the  com¬ 
petition  to  he  expected  in  these  markets  from  the  most  important  icr- 
eign  producers . 

The  European  economic  situation  is  distinctly  brighter  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  In  the  great  industrial  centers  of  Western 
Europe  more  confidence  is  apparent  and  production  lias  heen  resumed 
on  a  larger  scale.  Loans  from  the  United  Stafes  have  heen  largely 
instrumental  in  strengthening  the  financial  situation.  Employment 
of  labor  at  increased  real  wages  has  increased  the  purchasing  po?. er 
of  agricultural  deficit  countries.  This  ir creased  purchasing  power, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  greater  imports  of  absolute 
necessities.  In  the  wheat  trade,  for  example,  improved  economic 
conditions  facilitate  trade  hut  may  not  increase  imports  or  consump¬ 
tion  of  wheat.  Higher  purchasing  power,  however,  will  improve  ana 
develop  European  markets  for  products  which  are  not  absolute  necessi¬ 
ties,  hut  which  give  greater  variety  to  the  supply  of  food  anc.  clothing. 

Economic  imprevement  is  most  marked  in  Germany,  w<f-3re  the 
stabilization  of  the  currency  in  December  1923  followed  by  trie  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Dawes  plan  appears  to  have  improved  credit  am  re¬ 
vived  industry.  Unemployment  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  real 
wages  have  increased  nearly  to  the  1S13  level.  If  this  favorable 
situation  continues,  Germany  should  be  a  good  market  for  American 
farm  products  during  the  next  few  months.  The  revival  of  indastr^ 
means  greater  consumption  of  cotton,  of  which  the  United  Stages  is 

the  chief  source.  Short  grain  crops  in  1924  coupled  with  Lignei  par- 
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chasing  power  in  industrial  centers  and  letter  facilities  for  fin¬ 
ancing  imports  are  favorable  for  continued  sales  of  American  wheat  and 
rye,  at  least,  until  the  next  harvest.  In  spite  of  increased  prices, 
the  demand  for  American  pork  products  in  Germany  has  continued  strong. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  still  suffering  from  depression  in  several 
of  its  key  industries,  notably  ship-building  and  coal  mining.  Textile 
mills  show  greater  activity  but  are  not  yet  on  a  full-time  basis.  About 
'  one  million  workmen  in  all  industries  are  still  listed  as  unemployed. 

The  British  situation,  however,  is  bad  rather  in  relation  to  pre-war 
conditions  than  in  comparison  with  the  present  situation  in  Continental 
Europe.  British  industry  never  did  descend  to  the  depths  of  depression 
reached  after  the  war  by  German  or  Belgian  industry  and  through  all 
the  post-war  period  British  credit  has  been  maintained  and  British 
people  have  always  been  able  to  purchase  almost  their  normal  supplies  of 
farm  products  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  cotton  and  wool.  The  rise 
of  sterling  exchange  nearly  to  par  will  tend  to  facilitate  purchases 
during  the  coming  year.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  dependable  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  farm  products,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  favor 
the  Dominions,  it  is  likely  to  take  American  pork  products,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  many  other  agricultural  commodities  in  approximately  the  ' 
same  quantities  as  in  the  past.  The  takings  of  wheat  and.  flour,  however, 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  Canadian  crop. 

France  and  Italy  show  continued  economic  improvement.  Industries 
in  both  countries  are  generally  active ,  bank  deposits  show  large  in¬ 
creases  and  employment  conditions  are  healthy.  France  is  more  self- 
sufficient  agriculturally  than  either  the  United  Kingdom  or  Germany 
and  furnishes  a  dependable  market  only  for  cotton  and  some  minor  pro¬ 
ducts.  Italy  buys  cotton  and  also  it  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom 


in  imports  of  wheat. 


Of  the  minor  countries.,  Belgium  is  still  industrially  depressed, 
hut  there  are  indications  of  Improvement.  Imports  of  raw  materials  and 
exports  of  manufactured  products  in  1024  showed  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  figures  of  1923.  Real  wages  have  also  improved.  The 
Netherlands  with  its  great  trading  interests  has  profited  hy  the  revival 
in  Germany  and  is  increasing  its  own  exports  of  dairy  products,  and  in 
general  has  registered  improvement  during  the  past  year.  Dutch  ex¬ 
change  is  now  slightly  above  par.  The  Netherlands  should  furnish  a 
good  market  in  the  next  few  months  for  wheat  and  minor  products,  notably 

oil  cake.  Scandinavian  countries  are  relatively  prosperous.  Central 
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Europe,  aside  from  Germany,  however,  is  not  showing  marked  improvement. 

In  general  the  present  tendency  in  Europe  is  toward  increased 
purchasing  power  in  the  great  industrial  centers  together  with  in¬ 
creased  production  of  agricultural  products .  To  a  large  extent  the 
heavy  purchases  of  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States  by 
European  countries  since  the  war  have  been  due  to  decreased  domestic 
production  of  these  products.  Each  year  since  the  war,  however,  has 
marked  some  progress  in  returning  to  pre-war  production  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  central  and  western  Europe.  This  increase  in  production  which 
is  encouraged  by  the  governments  of  these  countries  tends  to  make 
them  more  self-sufficient  and  to  diminish  the  need  for  our  farm  products. 
Grain  production,  however,  has  not  recovered  in  Russia  and  the 
Danube  Basin  and  lacking  these  former  sources  of  supply  Western  Europe 
must  still  purchase  much  greater  quantities  of  grain  from  overseas 
than  she  did  before  the  war.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
greater  market  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  competition  from  such 
countries  as  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia.  As  Eastern  Europe 
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recovers,  competition  will  oe-coae  still  more  keen.  Producers  of 
wheat  especially  should  watch  Russian  and  JDanubian  conditions 
closely. 

Of  non-European  markets,  the  Orient  is  taking  much  less  wheat 
and  flour  this  year  than  last  and  is  not  likely  to  repeat  last  year's 
large  imports  of  American  flour  unless  there  is  a  failure  in  the 
1925  crop  in  lfe.nch.uria  and  North  China.  Japan  is  importing  more  cot¬ 
ton,  hut  less  wheat  and  rice  than  last  year.  With  its  large  sugar 
crop  to  exchange  for  our  agricultural  products,  Cuba  should  he  a 
good  market  this  year,  and  Mexico  shows  economic  improvement  which 
should  increase  her  purchasing  power. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  less  competition  from: 
Argentina,  Australia  and  Canada  than  in  the  past  year.  High  prices 
for  the  present  wheat  crop  in  Argentina  and  Australia  will 

certainly  stimulate  the  seeding  for  the  crop  of  next  season  in 
those  countries.  In  Canada  the  competition  will  depend  upon  yields 
which  may  he  expected  to  he  higher  than  in  1524.  Competition  in 
meat  and  dairy  products  promises  to  he  as  keen  if  not  keener  than 


las  t  year . 


AGRICULTURAL  GRID IT 

From  present  indications  ample  credit  for  farming  purposes  will  "be 
available  in  most  regions  on  more  favorable  terms.  Credit  needed  should  be 
arranged  for  early  in  the  season. 

Additional  credit  for  production  purposes,  however,  should  not  be  used 
unless  there  is  fair  prospect  of  increasing  thereby  the  net  farm  income,  or 
unless  essential  to  bring  about  sound  diversification.  Refunding  of  farm 
mortgage  and  short-term  loans  for  longer  terms  and  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
will  prove  in  some  instances  advantageous.  Lull  advantage  should  bo  taken  of 
tlie  improved  credit  conditions  that'  now  prevail  and  the  available  Federal 
credit  agencies. 

Farmers  in  general  are  now  in  somewhat  better  position  than  in  recent 
years  to  finance  their  needs.  'This  improvement  in  the  situation  is  shown  in 
a  reduced  demand  for  credit  and  in  the  growth  of  country  bank  deposits  during 
1924.  The  general  ease  in  credit  conditions  is  reflected  in  the  low  interest 
rates  prevailing  during  most  of  the  year.  Discount  rates  at  Federal  reserve 
banks  have  continued  to  decline  since  1920  and  were  at  low  levels  in  December, 
1924.  The  interest  rate  on  Federal  farm  loans  is  now  Per  cent,  while  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  rate  is  Ug-  per  cent  for  direct  loans  to  co¬ 
operative  marketing  associations  and  5  per  cent  for  discounts.  Interest  rates 
charged  by  commercial  lending  agencies  have  also  declined  since  1921. 

TThilc  credit  conditions  in  general  are  more  favorable,  there  a.re  some 
weak  spots  in  the  situation.  Owing  to  numerous  bank  failures  present  credit 
agencies  in  some  sections  of  the  country  are  now  inadequate.  The  breakdown 
of  the  old  packer-controlled  livestock  loan  companies  and  the  weakened  con- 


dition  of  many  local  banks  has  o.ggrcva.tod  the  credit  situation  in  the  range 
country.  The  funds  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  are  available 
for  sound  loans  when  presented  by  solvent,  well -managed  credit  agencies. 

This  source  of  credit  should  be  utilized  in  so  far  as  possible  to  supoloment 
the  agencies  now  serving  these  regions.  In  the  Cotton  Belt  efforts  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  merchant  credit  for  production  purposes  continue  with,  resulting 
lower  costs  for  credit  and  greater  freedom  in  marketing.  Merchant  credit  in 
general  is  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  and  its  use  should  be  still  further 


reduced. 
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F.&RM  LABOR  AND  FQlIr-ZIiTT . 

The  present  tendency  to-;  rd  increased  employment  in  industry,  road 
building  and  construction  work  points  to  a  stronger  competition  for  farm  labor 
during:  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1$25  than  prevailed  during  1924.  Somewhat 
higher  mage s  mi 1 1  probably  be  paid  farm  labor  as  a  result.  From  present  in¬ 
dications  little  change  in  farm  equipment  and  upkeep  costs  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  are  to  be  expected. 

The  seasonal  demand  for  farm  labor  in  July,  1924,  increased  farm  wages 
for  the  entire  country  to  approximately  the  wages  paid  in  July,  1923*  Farm 
wages  were  higher  in  July,  1924,  in  the  South  and  Southwestern  States  than  in 
July,  1923»  and  lower  at  that  time  over  the  remainder  of  the  country.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1924,  the  improved  conditions  of  the  spring 
wheat  farmers  and  the  demand  for  harvest  labor  brought  wages  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  to  levels  higher  than  a  year  previous,  while  most 
of  the  southern  States  hold  to  the  wage  levels  established  in  July. 

The  cost  of  farm  equipment  and  upkeep  has  been  increasing  since  the 
low  point  of  1922  when  retail  prices  of  ropr rs^ntative  items  purchased  by 
farmers  were  between  60  and  70  per  cent  high  r  then  pre-war  prices.  In 
November,  1924,  prices  of  farm  machinery  and  other  materials  averaged  between 
75  and  80  per  cent  above  pre-war  prices.  Recent  reports  from  the  farm  im¬ 
plement  industry,  however,  indicate  slight  reductions  in  wholesale  prices 
and  increased  sales. 

No  marked  change  in  farm  equipment  and  upkeep  costs  is  to  be  expected 
however,  during  the  present  y:ar,  and,  with  the  present  upward  tendency  in 
farm  wages,  both  labor  and  equipment  costs  during  the  summer  of  1925  will  be 
about  the  same  level  -  something  like  75  per  cent  above  tho  pre-war  averages 


of  1910-1914. 
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If  there  is  an  average  world  crop  of  wheat  in  192 5 >  the  present  iigh 
prices  of  wheat  cannot  he  expected  to-  prevail  for  the  1925  crop,  although 
prices  are  expected  to  he  better  than  in  1923*  Growers  of  hard  snring  wheat 
are  cautioned  not  to  increase  production  above  domestic  requirements,  -1  the 
spring  wheat  acreage  in  the  United  States  is  held  to  that  of  last  year  and  an 
average  yield  is  secured,  the  production  of  hard  spring  wheat  should  about 
equal  domestic  requirements. 

The  year  1924  witnessed  the  very  unusual  situation  of  a  large  United 
States  crop  of  wheat  coming  at  a  time  of  short  world  crop.  The  result  was 
that  the  wheat  grower  in  this  country  with  a  larger  crop  than  in  1923  real¬ 
ized  a  much  higher  price  per  busherl  than  he  received  for  the  smaller  cron  of 
the  year  before.  Present  prices  should  not  lead  wheat  farmers  to  deviate  from 
programs  looking  toward  a  balanced  system  of  agriculture. 

The  short  crop  of  the  world  was  due  chiefly  to  low  yields  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and  only  slightly  to  a  smaller  acreage.  The  greatest  de¬ 
crease  in  production  occurred  in  Canada,  with  considerable  decreases  in  -Argen¬ 
tina,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  prevailing  high  price  of  wheat,  as  compared  with 
the  price  for  several  years  past,  is  due  not  alone  to  a  ten  percent  reduction 
in  the  world  crop,  but  also  to  an  increase  in  the  world  demand,  which  since 
191S  has  been  on  a  definitely  lower  level  than  it  was  before  the  war.  The  low 
price  that  prevailed  last  year  up  to  mid-summer,  due  primarily  to  the  large 
1923  crop  and  heavy  stocks,  stimulated  foreign  consumption. 

It  e.ppears  that  the  world  suoplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  of 
this  year’s  crop  will  he  very  low.  A  small  carryover  will  be  a  strengthening 
factor  in  the  market  until  the  movement  of  the  new  crop  gets  well  under  way, 
and  should  help  ma.intain  prices  for  the  early  crop,  but  the  world’s  wheat  acre¬ 
age  anc^  the  developments  in  the  condition  of  the  1Q25  crop  will  determine  the 
market  trend  and  ultimately  the  price. 
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The  winter  wheat  acreage  sown  for  the  crop  that  will  come  onto  the 
market  this  year,  as  reported  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  India.,  and  eight 
European  countries,  shows  an  increase  of  about  percent  over  that  of  last 
year.  The  total  acreage  reported  for  winter  wheat  represents  more  than  half 
of  the  total  winter  and  spring  wheat  area  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  outside  of 
Russia  and  China.  The  European  countries  reporting,  which  represent  more  than 
half  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  of  Europe,  show  a  slight  decrease.  If  the 
plantings  in  other  European  countries  have  shown  no  increase,  the  winter  wheat 
acreage  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere*''- is  Still  somewhat  larger  than  la.st  year,  and 
barring  serious  winter  killing  and  unfavorable  weather  during  the  growing 
season  should  produce  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  equal  to  that  of  1923.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Uestcrn  Europe  is  generally  re¬ 
ported  as  good,  but  conditions  are  less  favorable  in  the  important  wheat  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  Danube  basin. 

Canada  will  begin  tho  season  noxt  spring  under  somewhat  of  a  handicap, 
for  the  fall  plowing  of  land  intended  for  next  year's  crop  is  reported  as  only 
32  per  cent,  as  compared  with  43  per  cent  last  .year,  and  48  per  cent  in  the 
fall  of  1Q22. 

If  the  spring  wheat  acreage  in  the  United  States  is  held  to  that  of 
last  year,  and  an  average  yield  is  secured,  the  production  should  about  equal 
the  domestic  requirements.  It  seems  probable  that  with  the  present  tariff  in 
effect,  a  production  less  than  our  requirements  will  bring  a  price  for  spring 
wheat  appreciably  higher  than  would  a  larger  production.  A  situation  may,  of 
course,  arise  when  the  tariff  will  hold  the  very  high  milling  wheats  above  the 
general  level,  but  leave  the  price  of  the  remainder  of  the  crop  at  the  general 
price  level  for  wheat. 

Durum  wheat  will  probably  be  the  less  profitable,  than  Hard  Spring 
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T/heat  except  in  those  regions  where  higher  yields  are  generally  secured.  A 
short  crop  of  Durum  ’who at  in  the  Mediterranean  hasin,  and  an  increasing  demand 
in  this  country,  have  recently  forced  prices  for  this  class  of  wheat  to  a 
level  nearly  as  high  as  that  for  Hard  Spring.  The  prices  of  Durum  wheat  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  export  demand,  since  the  production  in  this  country  is 
larger  than  our  consumption.  There  ha.s  "been  some  increase  in  the  competition 
with  Durum  Uheat  in  the  foreign  markets  "by  hand  wheat  from  Canada  and  Worth 
Africa.  If  an  average  crop  is  secured  in  foreign  countries  it  may  "be  expected 
to  reduce  the  export  demand  for  our  Durum,  and  a  continuation  of  the  present 
high  price  of  Durum  as  compared  with  Hard  Red  Spring  ITheat  could  not  "be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Much  can  "be  done  "by  growers  to  increa.se  the  price  of  wheat  regardless 
of  the  market  situation.  Ca.reful  attention  to  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  whca.t  when  it  leaves  the  farm  adds  considorc."bly  to  tho.  price;  and  the 
elimination  of  undesirable  varieties  in  fa.vor  of  those  which  yield  well  a.nd 
command  a  premium  on  the  market  assures  higher  returns  per  acre  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  quality  and  price  of  the  whca.t  can  he 
increased  by  preventing  heat  damage  in  stora.gc  through  the  use  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  ventilators,  and  "by  removing  dockage  on  the  fa.rra  with  simple  cleaning 
appa.ra.tus,  The  screenings  may  "be  turned  to  valuable  account  as  a  feed  for 
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COTTON 

The  outlook  for  cotton  production  in  1925,  though  perhaps  less  favorable  than 
I92U  from  the  standpoint  of  production  costs  is  otherwise  encouraging.  From  present 
indications  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  current  season  '"ill  not  be  large,  foreign  demand 
should  be  sustained,  industry  is  in  a  liquidated  condition  and  cotton  growers  in 
general  are  in  an  improved  financial  position.  It  appears  that  the  world  could  absorb 
at  sustained  prices  a  crop  of  twelve  to  thirteen  million  bales  and  that  -producers  in 
those  sections  of  the  belt  where  conditions  are  favorable  for  cotton  production  at 
present  prices  would  be  justified  in  planting  not  to  exceed  their  1924  acreage. 

It  now  appears  probable  that  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  during  the 
season  1924-25  will  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  last  season  and  that  altho 
the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  this  season  will  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  from  the 
1923-24  crop  it  will  not  be  burdensome. 

From  the  movement  of  the  1924  cron  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  present  season1: 
supply  of  American  cotton  will  be  well  enough  digested  to  permit  easy  distribution  of 
the  1925  crop.  Exports  to  date  have  been  much  heavier  than  last  year.  European 
purchasers  have  been  buying  freely  and  there  is  greater  activity  in  the  cotton  mills 
in  England  and  Germany  than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  stabilisation  cf  exchange 
has  made  it  possible  for  European  merchants  to  participate  to  a  larger  extent  in  the 
handling  of  the  crop  and  stocks  in  European  ports  which  have  for  the  past  three  years 
been  abnormally  low  are  now  increasing.  On  the  other  hand,  though  mills  in  Great 
Britain  have  slightly  increased  the  number  cf  working  hours  per  week  over  last  year, 
they  are  still  on  a  short  time  schedule  with  but  little  if  any  increase  in  exports  of 
cotton  goods.  United  States  exports  cf  raw  cotton  to  France,  Italy  and  Japan  are 
substantially  greater  than  last  year. 

Offsetting  the  strength  in  the  export  movement  was  the  low  consumption  of 
American  mills  in  the  early  fall  compared  with  the  fall  of  1923-  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  American  industry  seems  to  be  fully  liquidated,  stocks  of  manufactured 
goods  being  much  less  throughout  the  industry,  so  far  as  ascertainable  at  this  time, 
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than  in  the  fall  of  1923.  Will  stocks  of  raw  cotton  are  also  less  than  last  year. 
Consequently  any  increases  in  consume r  demand  would  be  likely  to  be  felt  promptly  in 
the  movement  of  raw  cotton.  The  sections  *f  this  report  on  Foreign  and  Domestic 
demand  show  that  a  sustained,  if  not  increased  demand,  especially  in  the  United 
Ctates,  is  probable,  indicating  that  the  season's  barge  °rop  will  be  well  absorbed. 

A  survey  of  the  foreign  growths  shows  an  unusually  large  production  in  India 
this  season.  Host  Indian  cotton,  being  of  shorter  length,  does  not  ordinarily 
compete  directly  with  the  American  crop  except  when  the  price  of  American  cqtton  is 
relatively  high,  but  the  general  effect  of  an  increased  supply  of  Indian  cotton  can 
not  be  ignored.  It  should  be  noted,  incidentally,  that  there  is  an  increasing  area 
in  India  in  which  varieties  which  do  compete  directly  are  being  grown,  though  it 
will  probably  be  some  years  before  the  tendency  towards  better  staples  will  offer 
serious  competition,  ^he  Egypt 'LAn  crop  is  larger  this  year,  but  not  unusually 
large.  Material  increase  of  production  in  Egypt  is  unlikely.  In  other  countries, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  effort  to  encourage  cotton  growing,  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  a  large  ctor  in  the  world  market.  No  very  good  figures  of  world 
carry-over  of  all  cotton  can  be  obtained  at  this  lime.  Such  information  as  is 
available,  however,  indicates  that  the  world  carry-over  will  be  somewhat  larger 
than  for  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but  not  excessively  so. 

Looking  at  the  conditions  under  which  the  1925  crop  will  be  produced  we  find 
that  although  the  present  crop  w  s  of  about  the  same  value  as  that  of  the  last  year 
it  was  produced  more  uniformly  throughout  the  belt  than  in  the  two  preceding  seasons. 
As  a  result,  financial  conditions  ‘n  the  cotton  belt  have  materially  improved 
particularly  In  regions  that  havr  escaped  the  boll  weevil,  banking  conditions  are 
s5merrj'LLy  good  and  interest  rate.:  are  lower.  Present  indications  are  that  the 
192.5-26  cotton  crop  will  be  produced  at  a  slightly  higher  cost  per  acre  than  the 
two  preceding  crops.  The  trend  of  wages  paid  to  farm  labor  is  slightly  upward, 
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especially  in  Texas,  Oklahoma ,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  where  competition  with 
industries  is  most  noticeable*  The  cost  cf  keeping  mules  will  be  aporeciably  higher 
owing  to  higher  feed  prices,  ’.'/hole sale  prices  of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  indicate  that  cotton  fertilizers  will  cost  tiie  farmer  slightly  more 
than  last  year,  ^hese  three  items  of  cost  roughly  approximate  two-thirds  of  the 
total  cost  of  production,  taking  the  Belt  as  a  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  th^-re  are  a  few  costs  that  in  many  regions  have  a  tendency 
towards  lower  levels,  such  as  farm  machinery,  planting  seed  and  calcium  arsenate. 
Calcium  arsenate,  from  present  indications,  will  be  available  at  the  lowest  price 
prevailing  since  it  has  been  recommended  for  weevil  control.  Individual  growers 
should  estimate  the  minimum  amount  they  will  need  and  secure  that  amount  during  the 
early  spring.  By  doing  so  farmers  will  not  only  save  money  by  avoiding  the  higher 
prices  forced  by  rush  demands  on  limited  local  supplies,  but  also  will  make  it 
possible  for  manuf acturers  to  stabilize  their  production  and  provide  an  adequate 
supply. 

In  addition  to  a  general  tendency  por  slightly  higher  costs  for  growing  an 
acre  of  cotton  in  1925,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  an  even  greater  increase  in 
the  cost  of  growing  a  pound  of  cotton  as  compared  with  1924.  This  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  greater  chance  that  yields  will  be  less' in  1925  as 
compared  with  1924  than  the  chance  of  their  being  greater,  since  1924  witnessed 
■unusually  high  yields.  Low  yields,  hoc  ever,  with  accompanying  lower  production 
would  probably  result  in  a  price  that  would  offset  the  increased  cost  per  pound. 

In  summary  it  appears  that,  assuming  a  continuance  of  business  prosperity 
and  barring  ’unusual  developments ,  the  world  could  absorb  at  sustained  prices  a  crop 
of  American  cotton  in  1925-26  of  twelve  fo  thirteen  million  bales.  However,  in  the 
event  that  the  producers  of  cotton  respond  to  prices  of  the  pre-planting  season  in 
the  same  manner  that  they  have  for  the  past  ten  years,  there  will  be  a  decrease  in 
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acreage,  although  the  better  financial  conditions  in  the  belt,  with  producers  in 
position  to  finance  a  full  acreage,  will  tend  to  offset  this  usual  tendency.  In 
the  event  that  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  assuming  lower  yields,  the 
1925-26  crop  will  be  somewhat  'loss  than  the  1924-25  and  hence  would  be  absorbed  at 
sustained  or  higher  prices.  It  must  be  remembered,  however ,  that  the  effect  of  the 
growing  season's  weather  cannot  be  foretold — good  -'eather  would  mean  another  high 
yield . 

Growers  in  shaping  their  program  for  1925  should  of  course  consider  carefully 
local  conditions  in  connection  with  the  more  general  situation,  and  the  prospects 
for  a  profitable  employment  of  their  land,  labor  and  equipment  in  the  production  of 
other  crops,  particularly  feed. 
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PART  II. 

TEE  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  1925. 

This  part  inc iude s : 


Hogs. 

Corn. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Oats. 

Dairying. 

Rye. 

Sheep  and  wool. 

Barley 

Horses  and  Mules. 

Hay. 

Poultry. 

Feeds. 

Part  III  will  he  released  February  6. 
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THE  HOG  OUTLOOK 

Hog  producers  enter  1925  with  18  per  cent  fewer  hogs  than  a  year  ago 

and  every  indication  that  prices  during  the  next  18  months  ’will  "be  higher  than 

at  any  time  since  1920.  Six  to  eight  million  fewer  pigs  will  he  horn  next 
spring  than  last  spring.  Fewer  sows  will  farrow  next  fall  than  farrowed  last 
fall  if  producers  respond  to  the  unfavorable  relation  of  corn  and  hog  prices 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  conditions  are  favorable  xor 
expanding  fall  farrowing.  Breeding  plans  should  he  based  not  on  present  price 

relations  hut  on  the  relations  that  are  expected  to  prevail  when  the  pigs  are 

ready  for  market. 

A  further  reduction  in  hog  production  is  highly  undesirable  both  irom 
the  point  of  view  of  requirements  for  domestic  consumers  and  from  that  of  long¬ 
time  policy  of  production. 

Compared  to  the  trend  in  the  slaughter  of  hogs,  the  pigs  born  during 
1924  represented  about  a  normal  crop.  Hie  reduction  to  normal  has  already 
caused  hog  prices  to  rise  to  about  the  equivalent  of  the  average  price  for  the 
period  1909-13,  taking  account  of  the  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
Farmers’  reports  of  sows  bred  or  to  be  bred  for  spring  farrowing  indicate  that 
the  spring  crop  of  pigs  in  the  Corn  Belt  will  be  about  25  to  27  million,  as 
compared  to  33  million  in  1924  and  40  million  in  1923.  This  will  result  in  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1925-26  much  lighter  than  for  several  years. 

The  present  business  situation  indicates  that  during  1925  .American  demand 
will  be  at  least  as  active  as  during  1924.  The  foreign  outlook  is  for  steady 
demand,  the  improved  purchasing  power  of  Germany  and  the  gradually  improving 
economic  conditions  in  other  countries  enabling  them  to  continue  as  active  bid¬ 
ders  for  pork  and  lard.  However,  still  higher  prices  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  decreases  in  the  volume  of  our  work  and  lard  exports. 
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Present  supply  and  demand  conditions  are  sufficient  to  assure  a  year 
of  prices  higher  than  in  any  recent  period  except  that  of  war-time  inflation. 

If  f’e  recent  high  price  of  corn  stimulates  some  increase  in  acreage, 
even  with  a  yield  per  aero  as  low  as  that  of  19^4.  the  total  production 
would  he  somewhat  greater  in  1925.  The  number  of  livestock  has  been  so 
greatly  decreased  since  a  year  ago  that  even  an  average  yield  of  corn  would 
prove  more  than  enough  for  all  ordinary  feeding  demands.  Should  there  he 
a  large  yield  of  corn  with  the  reduced  demand  considerably  lower  corn  prices 
would  result. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  fall  pigs 
proving  profitable  enough  to  justify  some  expansion  in  sov  s  bred  for  fall 
farrowing  above  the  number  of  last  year.  Fall  farrowings  may  be  materially 
increased  by  breeding  gilts  for  early  fall  farrowing  that  might  otherwise 
be  sent  to  market.  It  is  probable  that  prices  will  be  good  for  sows  next 
winter.  In  fact,  the  full  force  of  the  shortage  of  hogs  will  probably  not 
be  felt  in  the  markets  until  the  early  part  of  the  run  of  1925-25  or  later, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  1925  corn  crop. 

The  shortage  of  the  hogs  for  1925-26  offers  the  South  an  opportunity 
to  supply  a  large  part  of  its  own  demand  for  pork  in  a  year  when  prices  will 
be  attractive.  The  extent  to  which  hog  production  in  the  South  may  be  prof¬ 
itably  expanded  depends  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  production  of 
feed  crops  can  be  increased,  i*here  peanuts  or  mere  corn  can  be  grown  in 
1925  it  probably  will  pay  to  expand  farrowing  in  the  fall  of  1925  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  available  feed. 
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BEEF  CATTLE 

Prices  for  "beef  cattle  in  1925  should  average  somewhat  higher  than 
for  1924.  The  industry  is  gradually  working  into  a  more  favorable  position 
due  to  the  relation  of  beef  to  competing  commodities  especially  pork,  and 
improved  industrial  conditions,  and  in  no  small  measure  to  the  cattleman's 
own  sacrifices.  Market  receipts  will  probably  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in 
1924.  All  conditions  indicate  that  the  longtime  outlook  for  the  industry  is 
even  more  favorable.  In  a  word,  the  sun  of  hope  for  the  cattleman  seems  to 
be  in  sight  but  it  is  still  on  the  horizon  and  will  probably  not  reach  the 
zenith  until  several  years  hence. 

Eor  the  next  few  months  reductions  in  the  number  of  cattle  at  markets 
will  be  confined  largely  to  better  grades  or  in  other  words  grain-finished 
cattle.  Lower  grades  will  be  plentiful  and  the  supply  is  expected  to  meet 
increased  competition  from  dairy  cattle.  Presumably  the  price  spread  between 
the  better  grades  of  grain-finished  cattle  and  the  lower  grades  will  lessen 
in  seasonal  manner  during  the  next  few  months  and  then  widen  materially  as 
the  year  advances.  Because  of  the  probable  relative  scarcity  of  heavy  cattle, 
it  is  not  expected  that  light  slaughter  steers  will  hold,  through  the  summer 
months,  a  price  premium  over  comparable  grades  of  moderately  heavy  weights. 

The  trend  of  consumer  demand  in  recent  years,  however,  has  been  very  defi¬ 
nitely  in  favor  of  light  cattle,  loith  any  improvement  in  the  feed  situation 
and  in  the  prospective  prices  for  fed  cattle,  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
stockers  and  feeders  is  expected  in  the  fall  of  1925  and  prices  on  such- 
cattle  should  average  quite  a  little  higher  than  in  the  fall  of  1924. 

As  a  war  legacy  the  beef  cattle  industry  has  been  suffering  from  over 
production  during  the  last  five  years.  The  domestic  demand  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  consume  the  Quantity  of  beef  produced  at  prices  remunerative 
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to  the  cattleman.  The  trend  to  a  more  normal  production  has  "been  evidenced 
by  a  market  shift  from  beef  cattle  to  dairying  and  to  sheep,  particularly 
during  the  last  two  years.  Some  of  the  most  pronounced  signs  of  liquidation 
we re  eviden  during  the  past  year.  As  compared  with  1923,  nearly  600,000 
fewer  cattle  and  calves  were  returned  from  market  centers  to  the  country  for 
finishing,  although  receipts  were  the  largest  since  1919.  This  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  6.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered 
over  1923.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  most  cattle  sold  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Basic  areas  have  been  producing  at  a  loss,  and  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  numbers,  together  with  a  decided  lowering  in  quality  is  noted. 

Ihe  stocker  and  feeder  movement  at  all  markets  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1924,  compared  with  1923,  showed  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent.  The 
estimate  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  January  1,  1925,  showed  a 
decrease  of  13  per  cent,  compared  with  January  1,  1924.  The  marketing  and 
slaughter  in  December  were  the  largest  lor  that  month  since  1919.  ,.hile 
feeding  cattle  were  bought  lower  than  in  1923,  this  small  saving  has  been 
in  many  instances,  discounted  by  2*igh  feed  costs.  The  high  cost  of  feed 
will  no  doubt  shorten  feeding  periods,  thus  limiting  the  number  of  well- 
finished  cattle  for  the  summer  and  fall  markets. 

The  estimated  number  of  cattle  other  than  milk  cows  on  farms  and 
ranges  January  1,  1925  was  39,609,000,  compared  with  41,720,000  in  1924. 

The  estimated  number  in  twelve  range  states  declined  4.6  per  cent  from  last 
year  and  is  7.9  per  cent  below  1922,  indicating  a  continued  downward  trend 
in  range  cattle  production. 

Physical  conditions  in  the  range  states  during  the  last  half  of  1924 
were  generally  the  poorest  since  the  disastrous  year  of  1919.  Pall  and 
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winter  ranges  were  generally  poor  to  cad.  Hay  and  forage  crops  v/ere  short 
and  prices  high.  Since  the  middle  of  the  summer  the  drought  condition  has 
extended  to  the  large  areas  in  the  Southwest.  On  January  1  the  condition  of 
ranges  was  77  compared  with  91  for  last  year.  Condition  of  cattle  was  &4 
compared  with  93  for  January  1  last  year.  Already  considerable  losses  have 
been  reported  and  the  1925  calf  crop  will  doubtless  be  below  the  average  of 
the  last  four  years. 

Liquidation  of  old  range  cattle  loans  continues.  The  balance  due  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  by  livestock  loan  companies  on  November  30,  1924, 
was  21.9^  of  the  amount  originally  advanced  to  all  livestock  loan  companies. 
Old  loans  made  by  private  agencies  have  been  greatly  reduced.  As  the  best 
cattle  have  been  sold  to  pay  loans,  the  quality  of  the  remaining  breeding 
stock  has  been  lowered.  Credit  for  new  range  cattle  loans  is  limited  and 
should  be  used  to  improve  the  herd  rather  than  increase  its  numbers. 

Even  at  present  price  levels,  American  beei  cannot  compete  with 
Argentine  beef  in  European  markets,  so  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  improved 
export  trade.  On  the  other  hand  any  probable  increase  in  the  price  level 
is  not  likely  to  be  great  enough  to  attract  Argentine  beef  to  the  United 

ft 

States.  European  countries  have  taken  greatly  increased  quantities  of 
Argentine  beef  during  the  past  year  at  increased  prices  and  the  supply  in 
that  country  seems  adequate  to  meet  the  European  demand. 

While  industrial  conditions  are  expected  to  continue  favorable,  the 
greatest  strength  in  the  beef  market  will  be  due  to  the  decreased  supply 
of  pork  products.  Perk  has  been  relatively  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than 
beef.  The  price  situation  has  changed  materially  during  the  last  six  months 
and  consumers'  demand  is  expected  to  shift  more  to  beef  as  the  supply  of  pork 


diminishes . 
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MIRYIEG 

Further  expansion  in  Dairying  in  1925  seems  inadvisable.  A  recovery 
in  prices  o^  dairy  products  could  hardly  he  expected  should  the  number  of 
milk  cows  he  further  increased.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  appears  adequate,  the  foreign  dairy  situation  is  such  as  to  keep 
world  market  prices  low  and  thus  limit  the  height  to  which  our  butter  prices 
can  rise  without  bringing  in  foreign  butter. 

The  marked  expansion  of  dairying  in  the  principal  butter  sections 
shown  by  the  increase  of  4.2$  in  the  estimated  number  of  milk  cows  in  that 
area  during  1924  as  compared  to  a  2.2 $  increase  for  the  whole  country,  was 
largely  caused  by  the  unfavorable  returns  from  other  farm  enterprises  since 
the  war.  The  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  northeastern 
States  and  the  upward  trend  in  fluid  milk  consumption  leaves  producers  in 
this  section  in  somewhat  better  position  than  last  year,  though  faced  by 
higher  grain  costs  this  winter. 

Beginning  the  year  1924  with  an  increase  in  estimated  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms  of  but  1.4$  over  January  1,  1923,  production  increased  fully 
3$  during  1924,  due  to  the  unusually  favorable  weather  and  pasture  conditions 
during  the  flush  season,  resulting  in  the  low  butter  prices  which  prevailed 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  With  most  of  this  increase  in  production  di¬ 
verted  into  butter,  production  of  butter  increased  approximately  8$  over  1923. 
This  heavy  production  was  reflected  in  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in  storage 
which  on  September  1  reached  a  peak  of  156,440,000  lbs.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  conditions  butter  prices  did  not  follow  the  usual  upward  tendency 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  months.  Low  prices  prevailing  since 
the  middle  of  1924  have  stimulated  consumption  and  reduced  production.  The 
out-of-storage  movement  has  been  sufficiently  heavy  to  indicate  that  the  sur- 
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plus  will  probably  be  disposed  of  by  the  end  of  the  storage  season. 

Domestic  consumption  should  continue  heavy  in  1925  as  favoraole  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  throughout  most  of  the  year  are  expected,  and  because  oi  the 
tendency  toward  heavier  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
stimulated  by  advertising  and  educational  work. 

European  demand  for  dairy  products  can  not  be  expected  to  improve  in 
the  near  future  as  it  did  during  the  past  year.  Hie  United  Kingdom  is  now 
consuming  more  heavily  than  in  pre-war  years.  Germany  toe,  is  already  fully 
back  to  pre-war  volume  of  butter  imports,  the  recovery  of  imports  in  that 
country  having  taken  place  ’within  the  past  year,  exerting  an  unusually 
strengthening  influence  upon  world  markets,  and  offsetting  the  effect  of 
heavier  world  production.  Russia  is  an  increasingly  important  source  of 
supply  for  the  world's  markets.  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  including 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Argentina,  where  dairy  production  is  now  exceed¬ 
ing  all  previous  records,  are  to  be  regarded  as  important  influences  in  the 
world's  butter  markets  during  the  coming  year  and  increasingly  in  the  future. 

While  1924  may  not  have  been  as  profitable  a  year  for  dairying  gener¬ 
ally  as  was  1923,  those  who  have  recently  gone  into  the  dairy  business  would 
do  well  not  to  abandon  it  because  of  a  single  year  of  higher  returns  from 
other  farm  enterprises.  Weeding  out  the  least  efficient  cows  and  feeding  more 
carefully  would  help  to  meet  the  present  situation,  and  still  leave  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  in  good  position  to  meet  the  steady  growth  in  the  demand 
for  dairy  products  which  each  year  is  showing. 
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SHEEP  AIT)  WOOL 

Prospects  for  the  sheep  industry  in  1925  appear  favorable.  The  world 
outlook  and  the  prospective  meat  situation  in  this  country  promise  prices 
for  1925  at  least  on  a.  par  with  those  of  1924.  There  does  not  appear  to  he 
any  immediate  danger  of  over-production,  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  has  as  yet  been  only  slight. 

Por  more  than  two  years  lambs  and  wool  have  commanded  prices  well 
above  those  of  most  farm  products  and  more  than  £0  per  cent  above  the  pre-war 
level.  After  1925  some  recession  in  returns  from  sheep  may  occur.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  in  those  areas  where  feed  and  range  are  available,  or 
where  sheep  can  be  used  in  building  up  a  diversified  system  of  farming,  prices 
will,  for  the  next  few  years,  remain  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  moderate 
increases  in  present  numbers. 

Market  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  may  show  a  moderate  increase  over 
those  of  1924,  but  with  somewhat  better  demand  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
this  increase  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  bring  about  any  marked  lowering 
of  the  average  price.  Frequent  and  wide  temporary  and  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  price,  however ,  are  anticipated. 

During  1924,  wool  advanced  sharply  with  increasing  consumption  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  war  accumulations.  American  wool  prices  are  ordi¬ 
narily  closely  related  to  world  prices,  since  more  than  half  of  all  our  wool 
is  imported  though  a  large  portion  of  our  requirements  of  certain  grades  are 
produced  here. 

With  low  business  activity,  American  mills  consumed  about  one-sixth 
less  wool  in  1924  than  in  1923.  There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  activity 
since  the  middle  of  1924,  and  with  expected  further  improvement  in  business 
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activity  it  seems  probable  that  the  demand  for  wool  during  1925  will  be 
stronger  than  during  1924.  Our  wool  prices  are  still  somewhat  below  tne 
world  level,  taking  account  of  the  tariff,  and  with  increasing  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  further  advances  may  occur. 

There  is  a  close  relation  between  lamb  prices  and  supplies  of  lamb. 
However,  the  demand  for  lamb  is  sufficiently  elastic  so  that  the  market  can 
absorb  considerable  increases  in  production  at  only  a  slight  decrease  in  price. 

Some  expansion  has  been  going  on  in  the  industry  ever  since  the  low 
point  of  production  was  reached  in  1922.  Thus  far,  however,  this  expansion 
has  not  materially  affected  market  receipts  which  in  1924  were  only  175,090 
head  greater  than  in  1923.  This  may  mean  that  animals  were  kept  at  home  to 
increase  the  breeding  stock  instead  of  being  sent  to  market.  However,  the 
two  per  cent  increase  in  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  this  January  over  last 
January  does  not  indicate  that  the  expansion  has  yet  been  great. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  a  rather  marked  tendency 
for  cattlemen  to  shift  to  sheep  and  if  this  movement  continues  for  a  time 
it  will  materially  increase  and  hasten  expansion  in  the  sheep  industry. 

Better  prospects  for  cattle  may,  however,  tend  to  halt  this  shift  of  cattle¬ 
men  from  their  own  line  of  husbandry. 

There  has  been  some  expansion  of  sheep  in  the  spring  wheat  country. 

On  farms  in  these  sections  and  elsewhere  where  there  is  a  definite  place  for 
a  flock  of  sheep,  even  with  materially  lower  prices  for  lambs,  they  may  be 
profitable.  This  should  not,  however,  be  interpreted  as  a  recommendation  that 
sheep  be  introduced  on  those  farms  where  they  cannot  ordinarily  compete  with 
hogs  and  cattle. 
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HORSES  AMD  MULES 


Ihe~e  are  as  many  horses  and  mules  of  vorking  age  on  farms  as 
v/ill  "be  needed  for  the  coming  season,  and  average  prices  of  vork  stock 
are  lover  than  they  vere  a  year  ago.  A  decided  decline  in  colt  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  past  f err  years,  hovever,  points  to  a  future  short¬ 
age  of  good  vork  stock.  This  shortage  is  likely  to  "be  acute  during  the 
time  that  colts  foaled  this  year  and  next,  or  even  young  horses  purchased 
nov  are  still  in  active  service. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  definite  date  as  to  vhen  this  shortage 
is  likely  to  be  most  acute.  However,  in  order  to  prevent  a  shortage  of 
good  farm  ,T,ork  stock  a  fev  years  hence,  it  is  believed  that  on  farms  '//here 
conditions  are  favorable  to  colt  raising,  especially  There  there  are  good 
mares  that  can  be  bred  to  good  stallions  or  jacks,  there  might  Tell  be  a 
somevhat  larger  number  of  mares  bred  in  1925  than  in  1924. 

On  January  1,  1925,  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  in 
the  United  States  vas  about  91  per  cent  of  the  number  on  farms  in  1°20. 
During  this  time  the  average  value  per  head  of  horses  decreased  from 
about  $97  to  $63,  and  mules  from  $l4S  to  $S1*  At  the  same  time  colt 
production  fell  off  decidedly,  indicating  that  a  large  part  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  horses  and  inuies  vas  caused  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
young  animals.  Reports  from  32  states  sho~  that  in  1920  the  number  of 
colts  foaled  per  1,000  head  of  ell  horses  and  mules  on  farms  at  the  end 
of  the  year  vas  about  92  per  cent  of  the  number  foaled  in  1919;  in  1921, 

SO  per  cent;  in  1922,  67  per  cent;  in  1923,  53  Per  cent;  and,  in  1924 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  number  foaled  in  1919*  In  1?24,  the  general 
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downward  tendency  in  colt  production  mas  checked  decidedly  and  in  a  few 
states  farmers  reported  an  increase  in  the  number  foaled  during  the  year. 
This  indicates  that  farmers  in  some  areas  are  beginning  to  realize  a  need 
for  younger  horses  to  replace  the  older  ones  now  in  use.  Stallion 
registration  fell  off  decidedly  during  the  same  period,  the  decline 
following  closely  the  decline  in  colt  production. 

From  four  to  five  years  are  required  to  produce  a  horse  well 
broken  for  work  and  by  the  time  the  nr e sent  suoply  is  so  short  as  to 
cause  an  upward  change  in  horse  prices,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable 
shortage  of  young  animals.  Any  attempt  to  overcome  this  shortage  at  a 
late  date  would  accentuate  the  shortage  of  work  stock  because  large  numbers 
of  mares  would  be  bred  and  could  not  then  do  a  full  year*  s  work* 

VJhile  the  primary  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  price  of  horses, 
which  began  in  1911,  was  over-nroduction,  undoubtedly  this  decline  was 
accentuated  because  of  the  increasing  use  of  trucks,  automobiles  and 
tractors.  Also,  as  a  result  of  the  long  continued  decline  in  horse  prices, 
it  is  believed  that  there  has  been  a  general  let  up  in  breeding  for  high 
grade  animals,  and  that  at  present  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  farm 
horses  and  mules  are  not  only  old  but  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Colts  are  raised  primarily  as  a  by-product  of  the  animal  power  of 
the  farm.  Farm  work  mares  can  easily  produce  all  of  the  colts  needed  to 
meet  our  requirements  for  horse  power.  Under  these  conditions  the  price 
of  young  horses  is  kept  so  low  that  it  does  not  pay  to  make  colt  raising 
a  major  enterprise  on  the  farm  unless  the  colts  are  well  bred  animals 
that  sell  for  higher  prices  than  ordinary  work  stock.  This  does  not 
mean  thus  the  price  of  horses  will  be  low  at  all  times,  for  more  or  less 
violent  changes  in  horse  prices  are  caused  by  periods  of  over-  or  under¬ 
produce  on. 


* 
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POULTRY 

The  outlook  of  the  poultry  industry  during  191:5  from  the  standpoint  of 
market  egg  prices  is  favorable  while  from  the  standpoint  of  immediate  market 
poultry  prices  it  is  not  as  encouraging.  It  seems  pro  cable  that  higher  egg 
prices  will  prevail  during  the  season  of  flush  production  this  year  than  last. 

With  an  abnoramlly  large  stock  of  dressed  poultry  in  storage  it  seems  probable 
that  lower  prices  on  market  poultry  may  prevail  for  at  least  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  However,  higher  prices  for  other  meats  should  have  a  strengthening  ef¬ 
fect  upon  poultry  prices  during  the  latter  part  of  1925  and  the  early  months  of 
1926,  which,  coupled  with  probable  reduced  feed  costs,  should  make  that  period 
a  more  profitable  one. 

The  laying  stock  of  chickens  now  on  farms  must  produce  the  egg  crop  of  the 
coming  spring  and  summer  and  its  output  can  be  supplemented  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  pullets  hatched  in  1925.  Hgg  receipts  at 
the  principal  markets  during  1924  were  decidedly  below  1923.  This  decrease  in 
receipts  persisted  through  the  fall  and  winter  to  the  end  of  January.  with  a  9 % 
decrease  in  the  number  of  poultry  on  farms  on  January  1,  1925  compared  with  a 
year  ago  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  egg  crop  of  this  year  will  not  exceed 
that  of  the  last  year. 

The  storage  egg  business  last  year  was  very  profitable.  Storage  egg  stocks, 
both  shell  and  frozen,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  were  well  below  those  on 
January  1,  1924,  and  slightly  belo~  the  five  year  average.  These  facts,  together 
with  present  good  prices,  and  an  indicated  crop  of  moderate  size  should  result  in 
a  higher  price  level  during  the  storage  season  and  a  favorable  price  level  during 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  present  poultry  disease  epidemic  complicates  the  situation  to  some  extent. 
If  the  epidemic  is  controlled  in  the  near  future,  as  seems  probable,  it  will  have 
little  effect  upon  either  the  egg  or  Poultry  crop  of  1925.  If  it  drags  on  for 
some  time  it  may  reduce  the  egg  cron  and  spring  hatch  somewhat  due  to  de^th 
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losses  on  the  farm,  ’out  since  the  disease  does:not  seem  to  oe  greatly  in  evidence 
on  farms  in  most  sections  such  an  effect  would  probably  be  slight,  a  lower 
vitality  of  the  farm  poultry  stock,  said  by  some  to  be  in  evidence  may  result  in 
a  decrease  ir  the  normal  lay. 

Present  high  feed  costs  on  commercial  egg  farms  and  the  shortage  o±  corn 
which  exists  in  sections  of  the  middle  west  may  also  affect  egg  production  un¬ 
favorably  owing  to  a  less  liberal  feeding  policy, 
immediate 

'They  out  look  for  poultry  is  less  favorable.  'The  disease  epidemic  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  movement  to  market  of  live  poultry  and  has  resulted 
in  a  decreased  demand  for  both  live  and  dressed  poultry,  as  a  result  prices  paid 
to  producers  have  declined  materially  in  many  sections  while  the  stocks  of  dress¬ 
ed  poultry  in  storage  have  mounted  rapidly,  reaching  a  total  on  January  1,  1525 
of  over  133.500 >000  pounds,  the  largest  holdings  ever  recorded, 

The  consumption  of  poultry  must  increase  somewhat  in  order  to  move  these 
stocks  out  of  storage.  To  effect  this  increase  in  consumption  lower  prices  ap¬ 
pear  inevitable  unless  meat  prices  in  general  increase  thus  making  poultry  rela¬ 
tively  more  economical  as  food. 

The  rearing  of  market  poultry  is  largely  an  activity  incident  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  laying  stock  and  since  the  outlook  for  eggs  seems  to  be  good,  there 
is  small  reason  to  anticipate  on  account  of  high  feed  prices  and  probable  lower 
poultry  prices  more  than  a  slight  curtailment  in  hatching  and  rearing  operations 

and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  an  increa.se.  Any  reduction  in  these 
operations  due  to  high  feed  costs  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  East  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  where  there  are  more  specialized  egg  farms  and  where  all  or  a 
majority  of  the  feed  must  be  purchased, 

ho  change  in  the  import  or  expert  trade  movement  sufficient  in  amount  to 
affect  the  situation  materially  may  be  expected.  With  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  in 
this  country  relatively  low  and  with  eggs  selling  at  a  relatively  high  price 
level  the  most  likely  change  would  00  a  moderate  increase  in  irnports  of  frozen 
and  dried  eggs  from  China  which  compete  chiefly  with  our  domestic  frozen  eggs 
and  lower  grade  shell  eggs. 


■ 


' 
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CORN 

While  the  1924  corn  crop  will  probably  be  vvell  cleaned  up  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  1925  does  not  appear  advisable  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
dicated  redaction  in  the  feeding  demand.  Stocks  of  old  corn  on  farms 
are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  usual  in. the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year 
1925,  but  it  appears  that  not  more  than  an  average  crop  will  be  required 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country  for  both  feed  and  commercial  purposes* 
Acreage  as  large  as  that  planted  in  1924  if  coupled  with  yields 
as  large  as  in  recent  years,  except  192*+,  would  produce  a  crop  in  excess 
of  the  probable  feeding  demand  and  other  domestic  requirements  and  result 
in  materially  lower  prices  to  farmers  who  sell  their  corn. 

The  prospect  for  a  large  corn  crop  in  1924  indicated  by  slightly 
increased  plantings  failed  to  materialize  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions  and  the  total  production  fell  short  of  the  1923  crop  by  more 
than  600,000,000  bushels.  The  carryover  from  the  3.923  crop  was  not 
large,  so  that  the  prospect  of  a  much  smaller  supply  of  corn  this  year 
resulted  in  a  rapid  advance  in  prices. 

This  advance  in  price  together  with  the  decreased  feeding  demand 
on  farms  has  caused  a  heavier  marketing  of  corn  than  was  expected  and 
commercial  stocks  have  been  materially  increased.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cattle  and  hogs  on  feed  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  between 
350,000,000  and  400,000,000  bushels  in  feed  requirements  during  the 
present  crop  year.  Other  feed  grains,  the  total  supply  of  which  is  about 
235>000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  year  and  v/hich  have  been  rel.atively 
cheaper  than  corn,  are  also  bding  used  extensively  to  supplement  the 
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short  crop.  The  higher  prices  have  caused  the  most  economical  feeding 
of  corn  and  it  appears  that  the  feeding  requirements  are  "being  rapidly 
adjusted  to  the  supply  so  that  sufficient  corn  trill  be  available  for 
commercial  •  eeds  and  allot?  for  some  carryover  into  the  next  crop  year. 

The  poor  quality  of  the  crop  in  a  large  section  of  the  Corn  Belt,  however 
will  reduce  the  effective  supply  considerably  below  the  amount  indicated 
by  the  production  figures,  "»ath  the  smallest  hog  production  during 
the  past  ten  years  indicated  and  with  no  mace  rial  increases  contemplated 
in  the  number  cf  cattle  or  other  livestock  the  domestic  feeding  demand 
will  be  materially  smaller  for  the  1925  crop  than  during  the  present 
crop  year* 

Farmers  who  will  need  corn  early  in  the  fall  should  plant  an 
early  maturing  variety  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  crop  to  supply 
these  needs* 

Seed  corn  should  be  carefully  tested  and  only  good  sound  corn 
of  a  good  variety  showing  a  high  percentage  of  germination  should  be 


used 
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QaTtS 

Oats  production  in  1924  was  slightly  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements 
and  with  no  increase  probable  in  domestic  consumption  during  the  next  crop 
year  any  increase  in  the  oats  acreage  in  1925  does  not  seem  advisable. 

Exports  from  the  1924  crop  totaled  only  about  4,000.000  bus,  to  Jan, 

1,  1925,  with  no  indications  at  this  time  of  any  material  inprovement  in  the 
export  demand,  without  an  important  export  outlet  the  oats  crop  must  be 
utilized  largely  on  the  farms. 

The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  corn  this  year  is  no  doubt  increasing 
the  use  of  oats  as  feed  for  horses  and  also  for  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and 
young  stock  but  there  are  nearly  3  l/2  million  fewer  horses  and  mules  on 
farms  than  5  years  ago  while  the  number  of  other  livestock  on  farms  has  also 
been  slightly  decreased. 

Receipts  at  the  principal  markets  for  the  crop  year  to  date  have  been 
about  24$  larg  er  than  for  the  corresponding  period  during  the  past  two  years 
and  commercial  stocks  have  reached  nearly  J5,000 ,000  bus.  the  largest  amount 

on  record. 

The  large  supply  of  oats  is  causing  prices  of  this  grain  to  lag  behind 
the  prices  of  other  grains,  .ifhile  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  last  year 
the  advance  has  been  caused  almost  entirely  by  the  high  corn  prices.  Had 
the  corn  crop  equaled  the  five  year  average  it  is  probable  that  the  1924 
crop  of  oats  would  have  sold  below  the  1923  prices. 
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a  review  of  the  rye  situation  is  necessary  in  considering  the  out¬ 
look  for  wheat  since  rye  is  an  important  competitor  of  wheat  in  many  European 
rrarkets.  The  shortage  in  the  ’.grid’s  rye  crop  last  year  net  only  caused 
high  prices  for  the  rye  produced  in  the  United  States,  hut  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  high  prices  of  ivheat.  The  rye  acreage  sown  for  next  year’s 
harvest  in  12  countries  reporting  to  date  shows  an  increase  of  5  Per  oent 
over  last  year’s  acreage.  These  countries  last  year  had  more  than  half 
of  the  world’s  total  rye  acreage  outside  of  Russia,  The  area  sown  in  the 
10  European  countries  reporting  to  date  is  6  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year’s  area  in  the  same  countries,  Uo  report  has  yet  been  received  as  to 
the  acreage  sown  to  rye  in  Germany  which  is  the  largest  rye  producer  in 
the  world  outside  of  Russia,  The  condition  of  the  winter  rye  seedings  in 
Germany  is  reported  to  be  above  average. 

The  rye  crop  outside  of  Russia  was  l6  per  cent  or  149,000,000 
bushels  below  the  crop  of  1923 »  Moreover,  last  year  Russia  contributed 
35iOQO*OOQ  bushels  to  the  supply  outside  of  Russia,  whereas  this  year  she 
will  contribute  nothing.  Such  a  shortage  is  not  to  be  expected  from  next 
year’ s  harvest. 


BaELEY 


VVhile  barley  prices  are  at  relatively  high  levels  because  of  a  sharp 
decrease  in  the  world’s  production  and  the  high  price  of  other  feed  grains 
the  general  situation  suggests  that  last  year’s  acreage  was  sufficient  under 
normal  conditions  to  produce  sufficient  barley  for  domestic  requirements  and 
for  the  limited  export  demand  for  malting  barley* 

During  the  past  5  years  the  annual  escorts  from  the  United  States  have 
averaged  around  20 ,000,000  bushels  and  the  market  price  is  therefore  material¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  rorld  crop  conditions  and  prices,  ’with  the  recovery  in 
European  production  foreign  competition  will  likely  increase  and  result  in  a 
decreased  export  demand* 


European  production  was  materially  smaller  than  normal  in  1324 
quality  of  the  crop  was  damaged  somewhat  by  rain.  Inis  increased  the 
derrani  in  the  United  States.  Exports  for  the  present  crop  year  up  to 
f925,  totaled  about  l4}174:OGG,  which  was  about  l/2  million  bushels  m 


and  the 
export 
Jan.  1, 
ore  than 


the  total  exports  during  last  crop  year.  A  larger  percentage  than  normal  of 
the  current  year's  exports  has  been  drawn  from  the  north  central  States  because 


of  the  relatively  larger  crop  in  these  States  and  the  small  crops  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Ihe  drought  which  prevailed  in  California  last  spring  caused  a  reduction 

of  about  50 °/o  in  the  barley  acreage  and  resulted  in  a  crop  only  about  one-third 
as  large  as  in  1923. 

During  the  past  five  years  market  receipts  have  been  less  than  half  as 
large  as  formerly  notwithstanding  that  production  has  been  maintained,  which 
indicates  increased  farm  feeding,  but  it  is  probable  that  with  the  sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hog  production  that  the  feeding  demand  may  be  materially  smaller  next 
year  unless  there  should  be  a  small  crop  of  feed  grains. 

In  those  sections  where  corn  is  short  and  feed  grains  will  be  urgently 
needed  early  in  the  season  sufficient  barley  to  meet  these  needs  might  be  very 
advantageous  but  an  analysis  of  the  general  situation  suggests  that  the  1324 
acreage  in  the  United  States  except  on  the  Pacific  Coast  should  produce  as  much 
as  will  be  needed  for  the  domestic  feeding  demand* 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  acreage  should  probably  be  brought  back  to  that 
of  1923  s-s  a  fairly  steady  demand  prevails  for  barley  in  that  territory. 
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The  relatively  lov;er  level  of  timothy  hay  prices  at  this  time  compared 
with  last  year  suggests  that  the  production  of  market  hay  should  he  more  close¬ 
ly  adjusted  ,o  the  decreasing  demand*  Dairy,  hay,  particularly  alfalfa,  has 
held  firm  and  a  general  survey  of  the  the  situation  indicates  'Chat  produc¬ 
tion  might  he  increased  profitably  ’.There  the  local  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
consumption* 

With  the  record  crop  in  1924  hay  prices,  alfalfa  excepted,  declined 
close  to  the  level  of  the  heavy  1922  crop.  Sven  at  the  reduced  prices  offer¬ 
ings  were  ample  for  market  needs  and  it  was  apparent  that  country  holdings 
were  large  so  that  any  advance  in  prices  would  call  out  increased  shipments . 
High  grain  prices  will  tend  to  cause  more  liberal  feeding  c>:  hay,  while  the 
severity  of  the  winter  will  largely  determine  the  amount  of  hay  lemainrng  in 

the  spring  and  the  course  of  hay  prices  the  first  half  of  1 9’-5» 

* 

The  76>C)34iQOO  acres  of  hay  harvested  in  represented  an  increase 

of  G,2;a  over  the  1923  acreage  while  the  yield  of  1,44  tons  per  acre  was  only 
slightly  larger  than  the  1923  production  of  l,4l  tons  which  equal’  ah -i thC: ten- 
year  average.  Given  normal  yields  it  appears  that  this  acreage  is  sufficient 
for  balanced  production, 

However,  freight  rates  bulk  large  in  the  marketing  of  hay  so  that 
each  section  may  face  an  entirely  different  problem.  This  year  the  area  in¬ 
cluding  Minnesota,  Iowa,  i-Ai sscur i t  and  the  States  stretching  eastward  to  Sew 
England  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  all  kinds  of  hay  although  the  quality  was 
lowered  by  rains  at  harvest  time  and  by  a  large  amount  of  weedy  hay.  The 
crop  in  hew  England  was  short  while  the  Southern  States,  Tennessee  excepted, 
had  considerably  less  hay  than  last  year  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  harvested 
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a  decidedly  shorter  crop* 

'The  tendency  is  toward  a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  forage 
production  as  evidenced  by  an  increasing  acreage  of  tame  hay  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States  and  hy  a  greater  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  the  i'Icrth  Central 
States.  Market  reports  indicate  that  some  few  territories  which  formerly 
purchased  alfalfa  now  have  a  small  surplus  fcr  shipment.  It  is  obvious  that 
unless  the  total  production  is  to  he  increased  this  increase  in  consuming 
territory  must  he  balanced  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  surplus  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  High  freight  rates  may  make  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  to 
produce  for  more  than  local  needs  in  territories  remote  from  market. 
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5KFS.Si3F?S  AbD  JSZJ  CROPS 

•The  supply  of  feedstuff s  end  forage  including  grains,  high  protein 
concentrates,  and  manufactured  feeds  is  apparently  sufficient  until  the  new 
feed  crops  become  available,  and  the  price  trend  based  on  approximately  normal 
conditions  is  more  like,  to  work  downward  than  upward. 

The  1924  hay  crop  was  the  largest  on  record.  A  large  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  was  in  timothy  producing  territory  and  timothy  prices  will  probably 
remain  below  those  of  last  year.  The  supply  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  other 
legumes  appears  to  be  fully  adequate  at  prices  practically  the  same  as  last 
year  until  the  new  crop  becomes  available. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  consuming  demand  for  feed  grains  for  this 
period  will  not  equal  that  of  192.4,  The  useoof  feed  grains,  which  depends 
quite  largely  on  the  number  of  domestic  animals  available  to  consune  such 
feedstuffs  also  is  considerably  influenced  by  available  supplies  of  high 
protein  concentrate s.  A  substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  is 
assured.  The  number  of  beef  cattle  has  also  decreased  materially,  while 
there  has  been  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  dairy 
animals,  iloreover,  as  feed  grains  are  at  the  present  time  quoted  relatively 
higher  in  most  sections  than  are  tne  high  protein  concentrates  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  commercial  feeds  will  lead  to  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  grains  fed.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  the  demand  for 
prepared  feeds,  and  feed  grains  from  the  poultry  trade  will  be  less 
than  it  was  during  1924  owing  to  a  less  liberal  feeding  policy  and 
smaller  numbers  of  poultry  on  farms. 
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The  large  crop  of  oats  in  1524  assures  an  ample  supply  of  this  grain 
for  feed  although  the  scarcity  of  corn  is  causing  a  larger  use  cf  oats, 
prices  for  which  are  relatively  loner  than  for  ocher  grains.  Supports 
this  year  to  date  have  been  small  with  no  indication  of  any  material 
increase  in  the  export  d  .mand,  hi  thou  t  an  important  export  outlet  the 
oats  crop  must  be  utilised  largely  on  farms. 

The  supply  of  barley  is  limited  and  orices  have  advanced  because 
of  an  active  export  demand  and  the  high  price  of  corn.  Less  barley  is 
available  for  feed  than  a  year  ego  and  the  supply  mill  no  doubt  be  largely 
consumed  before  the  new  crop  is  available. 

Despite  the  very  large  decrease,  approximately  SOO, 000,000  bushels, 
in  the  corn  crop  and  the  apparently  unsatisfactory  condition  of  pastures 
in  be  stern  and  Southwestern  States,  these  factors  will  be  largely  offset 
by  the  availability  of  other  grains  and  feeds  and  by  the  increase  in  the 
last  hay  crop. 
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THE  POTATO  OUTLOOK 

The  present  price  of  potatoes  is  likely  to  result  in  too  snail  an  acreage 
of  potatoes  this  year,  l.any  growers,  including  even  sone  who  are  producing  pota- 
toes  at  a  low  cost  per  hushel,  have  been  unduly  discouraged  by  the  ruinous  prices 
which  have  been  paid  in  many  localities  for  the  1924  crop.  Such  growers  should 
bear  in  nind  that  much  less  than  the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes  was  grown  in  1924 
and  that  the  exceptionally  heavy  production  was  ouite  largely  the  result  of  re¬ 
markably  favorable  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planting  of  such  a  large 
acreage  of  potatoes  as  that  of  1922  would  be  a  great  mistake,  for  altho  a  yield 
per  acre  as  heavy  as  that  of  1924  nay  not  be  secured  again  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  there  is  reason  to  expect  future  yields  to  average  substantially  higher 
than  they  have  in  the  past.  This  means  that  the  needs  of  the  country  can  be  net 
with  fewer  acres  of  potatoes  per  thousand  of  population.  In  the  south,  however, 
the  increasing  yield  per  acre  is  less  of  a.  problem  this  season  than  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  competing  with  the  low  priced  potatoes  now  on  the  northern  markets. 

Potato  growing  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  A  steadily  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  potatoes  raised  for  sale  is  being  produced  by  those  growers  who  have 
an  acreage  large  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  improved  machinery  for  cultivating, 
spraying,  digging  and  grading  the  crop.  A  growing  proportion  of  the  acreage  is 
being  planted  in  those  sections  where  the  average  yield  is  high.  A  greater  empha¬ 
sis  than  formerly  is  being  placed  on  seed  improvement,  seed  treatment,  and  the  use 
of  fertilizers.  The  better  cuality  of  the  product,  the  increased  yields  secured 
and  the  use  of  improved  eauipment  are  together  increasing  the  number  of  bushels 
of  marketable  potatoes  which  the  larger  growers  can  produce  with  a  given  amount  of 
labor.  The  more  efficient  growers  are  reducing  the  cost  of  production.  In  the 
long  run  this  will  reduce  the  profits  of  those  growers  who  raise  potatoes  for  sale 
in  quantities  too  SL.all  to  justify  the  purchase  of  efficient  eouipment. 
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An  example  of  the  changes  taking  piece  in  the  method  of  growing  potatoes 
is  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  seed  potatoes  certified  by  public  agencies  as 
suitable  for  seed  has  increased  to  nearly  six  tines  the  quantity  certified  throe 
years  ago.  Uhere  is  now  sufficient  certified  seed  to  plant  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
entire  acreage.  In  addition,  there  is  available  a  very  large  quantity  of  seed 
potatoes  grown  from  stock  certified,  in  1943.  ohis  represents  an  advance  in  the 
average  cuality  of  potatoes  used  for  seed  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  any 
other  important  crop  in  this  countr2T. 

In  1924  less  than  the  usual  number  of  acres  were  planted  to  potatoes,  the 
acreage  being  4  per  cent  less  than  in  1923  and  15  per  cent  below  the  very  large 
acreage  grown  in  1922.  If  the  yield  per  acre  in  1924  had  been  only  99  bushels, 
or  the  sane  as  the  average  of  the  previous  ton  years  (1914—1923),  the  production 
would  have  been  an  average  of  only  3.2  bushels  per  person  in  the  United  States, 
or  15  per  cent  less  than  the  20-year  average  per  capita  production.  The  yield  in 
1924  was, however,  124.2  bushels  per  acre,  25  bushels  per  acre  above  the  previous 
ten-year  average  and  11  bushels  per  acre  above  the  largest  yield  previously  se¬ 
cured  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

During  the  last  30  years  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States 
has  been  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  a  bushel  per  acre  each  year.  Ad¬ 
ditional  allowance  must  now  be  made  for  the  effect  on  vield.s  of  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  average  cuality  of  the  seed  potatoes  used.  It  therefore  appears  that 
if  in  1925  weather  conditions  are  about  as  favorable  to  potatoes  as  they  are  in 
an  average  year,  the  yield  per  acre  may  reach,  say  108  or  110  bushels  per  acre 
instead  of  100.6  bushels,  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  including  the  heavy 
yield  of  1924.  If  the  higher  of  these  yields  is  secured  this  season  an  acreage 
even  5  per  cent  larger  than  the  reduced  acreage  of  1924  would  produce  the  usual 
quantity  of  potatoes  per  capita. 
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'Inhere  are  many  local  variations  in  the  potato  outlook.  During  the  war 
when  the  prices  of  farm  products  were  high  in  proportion  to  freight  rates,  potato 
production  was  greatly  stimulated  in  some  states  remote  from  the  principal  markets. 
'The  acreage  of  potatoes  in  the  five  states  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Colorado  and  Idaho  increased  from  less  than  500, OCO  acres  in  1914  to  over 
1,000,000  acres  in  1322.  Since  then  overproduction  and  low  prices,  combined  with 
higher  freight  rates,  have  caused  the  acreage  in  these  states  to  decline.  In  1924 
only  700,000  acres  were  grown  and  yet  the  price  there  has  been  so  low  that  millions 
of  bushels  have  been  fed  to  livestock  and  in  the  Dakotas  a  considerable  acreage 
was  left  undug.  Growers  in  these  states  should  watch  closely  the  acreage  planted 
elsewhere  because  in  recent  years  of  overproduction  they  have  been  the  ones  who 
suffered  the  most. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  states,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  inclusive,  the 
acreage  of  potatoes  increased  from  183,000  acres  in  1914  to  289,000  acres  in  1922, 
with  a  further  increase  to  307,000  acres  in  1924,  and  this  increase  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  increase  in  the  average  yield  per  acre.  Preliminary  reports  from 
Florida  indicate  that  the  acreage  planted  there  for  harvest  this  spring  has  been 
reduced  25  per  cent  below  the  acreage  planted  a  year  ago.  In  the  other  southern 
states  there  \will  probably  be  some  moderate  reduction  in  acreage  for  most  southern 
growers  realize  that  they  might  have  difficulty  in  marketing  a  very  large  crop  of 
early  potatoes  in  competition  with  the  large  1924  crop  of  late  potatoes.  Because 
of  this,  late  potatoes  of  the  1924  crop,  marketed  in  the  spring  months  of  the  year, 
will  probably  not  meet  quite  as  severe  competition  from  early  southern  potatoes 
as  they  did  last  year. 
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SmKST  potatoes 

Present  high  prices  for  sweet  potatoes  should  not  influence  growers 
to  plant  a  largely  increased  acreage  of  this  crop  this  year-  Present  prices 
are  due  more  to  low  yields  in  1924  than  to  short  acreage,  in  increase  of  more 
than  10  percent  over  1924  acreage  with  an  average  yield  is  likely  to  produce 
i-.ore  than  can  he  marketed  profitably. 

The  trend  of  per  capita  production  of  sweet  potatoes  has  oeen  markedly 
upward.  It  has  increased  from,  the  pr e— war  average  of  .6  bushels  to  an  average 
of  . 94  bushels  for  the  five-year  period  previous  to  1924.  In  1922,  when  the 
crop  averaged  slightly  more  than  one  bushel  per  person  for  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  the  high  point  of  profitable  production  per  capita 
was  passed,  for  prices  dropped  so  low  that  the  acreage  the  next  year  was 
sharply  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  for  this 
crop  is  increasing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  the  southern  states 
the  price  for  the  1924  crop  was  the  highest  on  record  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  per  capita  production  in  the  United  States  was  nearly  eight  per  cent 
above  the  pre-war  average.  Probably,  under  present  conditions,  production  can 
be  increased  to  about  ,95  bushels  per  capita  before  sweet  potatoes  become  less 
profitable,  on  the  average,  than  competing  crops* 

The  increased  consumption  of  sweet  potatoes  is  due  partially  to  the 
fact  that  the  consuming  season  has  been  lengthened  and  losses  in  storage  re¬ 
duced  by  the  development  of  improved  methods  of  curing  and  storing  the  crop,  and 
partially,  as  with  vegetables  generally,  to  the  higher  standard  of  living  of 
a  large  part  of  the  population.  The  ideal  for  growers  as  a  whole  should  be, 
therefore,  to  maintain  such  a  moderate  and  uniform  production  from  season  to 
season  that  prices  to  growers  will  be  reasonably  profitable  and  yet  the  price 


to  consumers  sufficiently  low  to  maintain  and,  if  possible,  to  further  increase 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  this  crop. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  production  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
in  the  southern  districts  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  consumed  locally  anl 
where  farmers  have  found  it  desirable  to  substitute  sweet  potatoes  on  some  oi 
their  former  cotton  acreage.  The  increase,  however,  has  been  shared  by  the 
commercial  sections  which  ship  to  northern  markets. 

There  are  some  local  variations  in  the  outlook  for  sweet  potatoes. 

In  the  Cotton  holt,  where  moist  fleshed  varieties,  such  as  the  Nancy  Hall,  are 
grown  and  preferred,  the  price  has  been  particularly  high  this  season  and  it 
is  there  that  an  excessive  acreage  in  1925  is  most  to  be  feared.  In  the 
commercial  sweet  potato  region  that  extends  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
into  New  Jersey  the  northern  or  Jersey  type  of  sweet  potato  is  grown  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  northern  markets.  This  region  has  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total 
acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the  United  States  but  ships  about  two-thirds  of 
those  that  move  by  rail.  Growers  in  this  section  raised  the  usual  number  of 
acres  of  sweet  potatoes  in  1924,  had  a  fair  yield  and  secured  high  prices.  In 
planning  their  1925  acreage  they  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  present 
high  prices  are,  in  pert,  the  result  of  the  very  short  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 


in  the  states  further  south 
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PEANUT 

Any  substantial  increase  in  peanut  acreage  in  1925  over  that  of  last 
year  may  result  in  lower  prices.  It  would  appear  that  the  1925  acreages  of 
both  the  large  podded  Virginia  type  and  of  the  small  podded  Spanish  and 
Runner  types  should  not  be  appreciably  increased  but  may  remain  fairly  safely 
at  the  present  levels.  However,  the  present  price  level  for  Spanish  and 
Runner  types  is  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  for  the  Virginia  type  and  there 
is  danger  of  further  increased  price  reductions  if  acreage  is  increased. 

Although  the  recent  trend  of  production  of  the  Spanish  and  Runner 
types  which  are  produced  principally  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ilorida  and  South 
Carolina  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  has  been 
downward,  the  1924  crop  was  16%  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  This 
was  due  to  an  increase  in  both  acreage  and  yield  per  acre.  Quality  was  poorer, 
however,  and  a  larger  proportion  than  normal  has  been  sold  to  oil  mills. 

Imports  do  not  materially  affect  the  situation  with  regard  to  these 
varieties,  as  imported  peanuts  are  almost  entirely  of  the  Virginia  type. 

There  is  no  reason  to  supuose  that  domestic  demand  will  increase  to  any  great 
extent  during  the  next  year  and  therefore  any  substantial  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  will  under  normal  conditions  result  in  considerably  lower  prices. 
Growers  generally  agree  that  present  prices  cannot  be  lowered  appreciably 
without  wiping  out  whatever  margin  of  profit  now  exists. 

Consumption  of  Virginia,  type  peanuts  for  the  crop  year  ending 
November  1,  1923,  was  approximately  350,000,000  pounds  including  about 
75,000,000  pounds  imported  from  the  Orient  and  for  the  following  year 
reached  a  total  of  330,000,000  pounds  including  imports  of  about  80,000,000 
pounds.  (Practically  all  imported,  peanuts  are  shelled  but  for  purposes  of 
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comparison  these  figures  are  on  an  unshelled  basis.)  hith  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  current  season  of  about  288,000, 000  pounds  and  with 
practically  no  carry-over,  it  will  reouire  over  100,000,000  pounds  of 
imported  peanuts  (unshelled  basis)  to  take  care  of  domestic  requirements. 

These  figures  show  that  the  total  domestic  demand  for  Virginia  type 
is  far  in  excess  of  domestic  production  and  would  seen  to  indicate  that  the 
production  in  this  country  can  be  increased  considerably  at  the  expense  of 
imports.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  recent  imports  from  the  Orient 
have  been  confined  chiefly  to  large  size  shelled  Virginia  type  stock  and  this 
is  the  only  class  of  peanuts  ior  which  there  is  a  demand  appreciably  in  excess 
of  domestic  production,  .-m  increase  in- production  of  the  classes  of  peanuts 
now  being  grown  would  probably  serve  only  to  increase  unduly  the  supply  of 
the  smaller  size  shelled  peanuts  without  supplying  the  large  sizes  which 
are  now  being  imported.  If  foreign  competition  is  to  be  met  there  must 
be  greater  attention  to  seed  selection  with  a  view  to  producing  large  sized 


peanuts. 


BEAUS 


A  Bean  Crop  in  I925  in  excess  of  domestic  needs  would  tend  to 
put  the  price  of  the  entire  cron  on  an  export  "basis,  thus  losing  to 
the  grower  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  of  $1,05  3  bushel.  If  the  usual 
acreage  is  planted  in  California  in  1925  and  other  States  equal  the 
1924  acreage,  a  crop  2,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  domestic  needs 
mag  be  produced,  ho  increase  in  acreage  seems  desirable. 

If  an  average  yield  had  been  secured,  the  acreage  harvested  in 
the  commercial  bean  states  in  1924  rould  have  produced  about  lb  million 
oushels,  prooablv  more  than  ample  for  our  needs.  Should  California, 
r  ..ere  the  acreage  was  cut  in  half  last  jear  owing  to  drought,  plant  her 
usual  acreage  this  year  and  other  states  plant  the  same  as  last  year 
the  acreage  would  oe  increased  about  10p  over  1924  and  an  average  season 
would  give  a  crop  of  aoout  17  million  bushels.  The  consumption  in  recent 
years  appears  to  be  something  over  15  million  "oushels  compared  with  about 
12  million  bushels  before  the  war. 

Imports  of  2  million  "bushels  were  required  to  supplement  our  crop 
of  13  million  bushels  in  1922.  With  a  production  of  16  million  bushels 

in  I923  on  an  acreage  smaller  than  in  1924  there  were  practically  no  net 
imports.  rhe  drought  in  1924  cut  the  home  cron  to  13  million  bushels  and 
imports  are  again  heaven 

In  sections  where  potatoes  and  beans  001:10606,  commercial  growers  who 
may  ce  tempted  v.0  shiit  from  potatoes  to  beans,  should  remember  that  the 
present  relative  prices  for  tnese  t~'o  crops  are  due  to  the  lowest  yield  of 
oeans  since  I9I7  end  the  highest  yield  of  potatoes  of  record. 


The  been  crop  as  a  whole  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  very  distinct  classes 
and  the  price  of  a  particular  class  may  react  more  strongly  to  the  supply  of  that 
class  than  to  the  supply  of  the  crop  as  a,  whole.  Adjustment  of  the  acreage  by 
varieties  in  adapted  sections  well  within  the  limits  of  the  1924  total  acreage 
would  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  bean  industry  as  a  whole. 

Full  data  on  production  and  price  of  beans  by  varieties  are  not  available, 
but  the  information  at  hand  indicates  the  following  situation  as  to  the  different 
class©  s: 

The  production  of  the  small  white  pea  bean  of  Michigan  and  New  York  was 
about  l(Jfo  less  in  1924  than  in  I923,  and  only  slightly  above  pre-war  production. 
While  a  staple  variety,  making  up  about  4of?  of  the  total  oresent  bean  crop,  its 
production  has  not  increased  in  late  years  as  rapidly  as  that  of  some  other  var¬ 
ieties,  which  the  market  absorbs  at  higher  prices.  The  facts  of  the  general 
bean  situation  have  particular  application  to  growers  of  this  variety,  and  do 
not  appear  to  warrant  any  increase  in  the  acreage. 

The  greatly  increased  production  of  Great  Northerns,  chiefly  in  Idaho  and 
Montana,  seems  to  have  been  easily  absorbed  and  this  class  is  finding  a  more  ready 
market,  at  prices  equal  to  or  higher  than  those  prevailing  for  pea  beaus.  The 
production  in  1924  reached  about  1,900,000  bushels. 

The  production  of  red  kidneys  has  increased  about  ]Pfo  in  two  years.  Prices 
in  1923  fell  somewhat  and  the  present  price  increase  no  doubt  reflects  in  part  the 
general  shortage,  so  that  some  caution  would  appear  desirable  in  making  further 
increases  in  the  acreage  of  this  type. 

The  unusually  low  yields  per  acre  of  pintos  on  the  greatly  increased  acre¬ 
age  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  prevented  the  supply  from  exceeding  current  require¬ 
ments.  The  low  California  production  of  pinks  and  other  classes  of  colored  beans 
due  to  drought  in  1924,  contributed  to  the  present  favorable  orice  position  of 
ell  colored  beans,  including  pintos. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES 

During  1925  there  probably  will  be  a  sustained  or  slightly  increased 
demand  for  such  vegetables  as  lettuce,  celery,  spinach  and  cucumbers  but 
little  prospect  for  any  increase  in  the  demand  for  cabbage  and  onions  and 
for  such  staple  canning  crops  as  corn  and  tomatoes.  There  are  indications, 
however,  that  during  recent  years  the  production  of  vegetables  has  been 
increasing  rather  more  rapidly  than  the  demand  and  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
towards  generally  lower  prices  with  increased  competition  between  the  various 
commercial  product ing  sections.  As  vegetable  crops  are  now  being  produced  in 
many  areas  poorly  adapted  to  their  cultivation  and  poorly  situated  with  respect 
to  market,  some  readjustment  of  acreages  to  meet  this  situation  is  desirable. 

Unusual  weather  conditions  east  of  the  Rocky  }, fountains  in  1924  retarded 
shipments  in  the  earlier  sections.  This  interference  with  the  normal  marketing 
period  brought  some  of  these  vegetables  into  keen  competition  with  those  from 
later  districts  and  gave  others  exceptional  markets.  Growers  should  therefore 
avoid  being  influenced  too  much  by  profits  or  losses  last  season. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  cabbage,  onions  and  other  vegetables  that  have 
long  been  in  general  use  has  been  adequate  and  any  increase  in  plantings  over 
these  of  last  year  should  be  made  with  caution. 

The  increased  availability  and  use  of  other  fresh  vegetables  throughout 
the  year  tends  to  restrict  further  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  these 
staple  crops. 

On  account  of  the  large  supply  of  old  cabbage  on  hand  in  Hew  York  State 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  material  increase  in  prices  will  take  place  in  the 
East  doming  the  remainder  of  this  season.  The  smaller  crop  of  early  cabbage 
in  Florida  will,  however,  make  competition  less  severe  than  in  some  former  years. 

The  onion  market  outlook  for  the  coming  months  is  satisfactory.  The 
commercial  supply  is  estimated  to  be  about  10 '4>  less  than  at  this  time  last 
year  and  early  reports  from  Texas  indicate  that  the  1925  acreage  of  the  new 
crop  is  slightly  reduced  from  that  of  last  season  which  was  somewhat  below 
the  average. 
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FRUIT 

Present  conditions  irdicate  that  increased  plantings  of  citrus  fruits 
and  western  grapes  should  be  discouraged  and  that  any  plantings  of  apples, 
peaches  and  pears  and  other  tree  fruits  should  be  confined  to  the  best  commercial 
sections  and  to  the  gradual  replacement  of  old  farm  orchards  in  localities 
where  a  good  local  market  seems  assured.  It  is  important  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  many  recent  plantings  of  peaches,  especially  in  the  Southeast, 
and  of  citrus  fruits  and  grapes,  will  not  come  into  full  bearing  for  two  or 
three  years. 

Aside  from  the  usual  wide  fluctuation  in  the  annual  production  of  all 
fruits,  due  to  weather  conditions*  total  production  has  taken  a  sharp  upward 
trend  the  past  fev/  years.  This  due  nrincipally  to  increases  in  the  production 
of  peaches  in  the  southern  states,  especially  in  Georgia  and  Worth  Carolina, 
and  of  pears  also  have  contributed  to  this  situation.  Apple  production  has 
remained  on  a  fairly  constant  level,  although  there  has  been  some  substitution 
of  good  commercial  varieties  for  poorer  ones  in  the  older  orchards  ana  the 
proportion  of  the  crop  produced  in  the  best  commercial  sections  and  in  orchards 
large  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  modern  spraying  equipment  has  increased. 

This  general  increase  in  production  has  beer,  absorbed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  increased  consumptive  demand  resulting  from  a  generally  higher 
standard  of  living  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  fruit  in  the 
ordinary  diet.  However,  the  heavier  supplies  have  tended  to  lower  prices 
and  competition  between  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  is  becoming  more  keen 
with  an  increasing  premium  being  placed  on  well  packed  fruit  of  high  market 
quality.  Growers  who  are  unable  to  produce  fruit  of  good  market  quality  at 
a  moderate  cost  are  being  crowded  out. 


. 
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Apples . 

The  immediate  outlook  for  the  portion  of  the  1Q2U  apple  crop  remaining 
unsold  is  "bright.  The  lighter  crop  produced  in  1924  is  reflected  in  the  cold 
storage  holdings  of  apples  on  January  1,  1925,  which  we re  approximately  J>0%) 
below  those  on  January  1,  1924.  This  lighter  supply,  coupled  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  economic  situation  at  home  and  abroad,  has  created  a  good  demand  and 
caused  a  recent  strengthening  of  the  market,  and  it  appears  that  present 
prices  will  be  maintained  or  increased  slightly  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

As  a  long-time  outlook  a  continuance  of  the  practice  of  substituting 
the  best  commercial  varieties  for  noorer  varieties  in  the  older  orchards  and 
the  elimination  of  orchards  planted  on  unfavorable  sites  seems  advisable. 

In  certain  sections  where  growing  conditions  are  especially  favorable  and 
where  there  is  a  suitable  market  outlet,  it  is  probable  that  small  net  In¬ 
creases  in  plantings  may  be  justified,  especially  where  direct  marketing  in 
towns  of  a  few  thousand  population  not  now  well  supplied  with  high  grade  fruit 
is  possible.  Low  grade  apples  produced  in  neglected  orchards  are  having  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  in  competing  with  the  better  grade  of  apoles  and  the 
increasing  supply  of  other  fruits,  especially  oranges. 

Peaches . 

The  situation  with  regard  to  peaches  is  somewhat  the  same  as  for 
apoles.  In  general  such  new  plantings  as  are  made  should  be  confined  to 
the  renewals  of  older  orchards  and  only  standard  varieties  should  be  used. 
Heolacement  in  the  southern  states,  at  least  in  the  southeastern  group, 
should  generally  be  discontinued  for  the  next  year  or  two  as  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  full  crop  produced  from  present  plantings  can  be  marketed  at 
prices  nrofitable  to  growers.  Any  replantings  that  may  be  made  in  that 
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Section  should  he  confined  to  areas  and  land  especially  well  suited  to  peach 
production  and  early  maturing  varieties  should  he  avoided  for  the  most  part. 

Growers  in  northern  sections  who  contemplate  new  plantings  of  early 
maturing  varieties  should  study  carefully  the  possible  competition  of  the 
more  popular  later  varieties  in  southern  districts.  There  is  in  many  sections 
a  conspicuous  need  of  attention  to  standardization  of  pack  and  grade  in  the 
peach  industry. 

G-ranes . 

Grape  production  in  California  is  increasing  ran idly  as  the  result  of 
heavy  plantings  of  raising  grapes  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  table  and  juice  grape 
during  the  past  few  years.  Production  will  continue  upward  for  several  years 
even  without  additional  plantings,  as  many  new  plantings  have  not  yet  come  into 
hearing.  The  yield  of  the  192^  crop  in  California  was  reduced  by  the  drought 
and  the  full  effect  of  average  production  from  the  increased  plantings  in  that 
state  have  not  yet  been  felt  upon  the  market. 

This  increasingly  heavy  production  in  sight  in  California  during  the  next 
few  years  gives  no  promise  of  anything  except  a  continuation  of  the  generally 
unsatisfactory  prices  which  have  prevailed  there  for  the  past  few  years.  In 
view  of  this  situation  it  is  believed  that  no  new  plantings  should  be  under¬ 
taken  at  present. 

Prices  in  recent  years  generally  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  Eastern 
grape  producers  than  to  those  in  California,  but  the  effect  of  heavy  supplies 
from  California  cannot  be  ignored  and  it  is  probable  that  the  general  price 
level  for  grapes  will  be  lower  during  the  next  few  years.  This  fact  should 
be  considered  by  Eastern  growers  before  any  new  plantings  are  attempted,  although 
it  is  believed  that  in  particularly  favored  Eastern  sections  some  increase  in 
acreage  may  profitably  be  undertaken. 
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Citrus  Fruits 

Unless  per  canita  consunrption  of  citrus  fruits  increases  considerably 
and  foreign  markets  are  developed  rapidly  the  citrus  fruit  industry  is 
confronted  with  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  of  readjustment.  TJith  a 
few  exceptions  such  as  summer  oranges  and  possibly  some  replacement  plantings 
no  new  acreage  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  market  for  the  next  decade, 
except  in  the  event  of  a  severe  freeze. 

Production  of  all  citrus  fruit  increased  from  20,000,000  boxes  in 
1909  to  around  '40,000,000  in  1923 •  If  all  the  young  non-bearing  groves 
in  existence  at  present  are  given  sufficient  care  and  attention  to  bring 
them  into  bearing  and  if  new  and  old  trees  continue  to  produce  at  the 
present  rate  there  will  be  a  production  of  at  least  70,000,000  boxes  by 
1930. 

Oranges  show  the  greatest  prospective  increase.  Hew  plantings  of 

oranges  during  the  past  few  years  in  California  have  been  sufficient  only 

to  maintain  the  present  acreage  of  bearing  trees,  but  more  than  seven 

minion  trees  were  planted  in  Florida  in  the  five  years,  1919  -  1924. 

* 

There  are  large  acreages  of  young  grapefruit  in  both  Florida  and  Texas. 

Hew  plantings  of  grapefruit  in  Florida  have  been  at  the  rate  of  from 
250,000  to  500,000  trees  per  year  since  1919  and  a  total  of  more  than 
a  million  1  ave  been  planted  in  Texas  during  this  time. 

In  recent  years  there  has  b:een  a  downward  trend  in  prices  es¬ 
pecially  of  grapefruit  and  of  oranges  that  are  marketed  during  the  winter 
season.  Auction  prices  at  Hew  York  for  Florida  oranges  of  Golden  grade 
averaged  $6,07  per  box  during  the  season  of  1919-20  and  only  $3-27  in 
1923-24.  Prices  of  Florida,  grapefruit  averaged  $3*72  per  box  in  1919-20 
and  $4.55  iu  1920-21  but  only  $2.92  per  box  in  1923-24.  The  auction  prices  for 
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a  group  of  representative  brands  of  California  navel  oranges  averaged  $5-70 
in  1919-20  and  only  $3.67  in  1927-24.  Prices  for  the  1924-25  season  have  not 
varied  widely  from  the  prices  last  year. 

While  there  is  doubtless  a  possibility  of  increasing  the  number  of 
carlot  markets  it  must  be  remembered  that  through  redistribution  from 
central  markets  citrus  fruit  now  reaches  practically  every  market  in  the 
country  and  the  problem  so  far  as  domestic  trade  is  concerned  is  almost 
entirely  one  of  stimulating  the  demand  and  increasing  the  consumption  in  the 
territory  now  being  served.  Lemons  and  oranges  are  sent  to  market  every 
month  in  the  year  but  the  bulk  of  oranges  must  be  marketed  in  the  period 
from  November  to  June  and  practically  all  of  the  grapefruit  comes  to  market 
during  this  period.  The  problem  thus  becomes  one  of  stimulating  demand 
particularly  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

It  is  to  be  exnected  that  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  country 
will  result  in  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  demand  for  citrus  fruits,  but 
at  present  our  population  seems  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  only  1  to  2$ 
a  year.  Thus,  our  population  in  1930  will  very  probably  not  be  more  than 
10$  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  while  the  prospects  are  that  citrus  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  at  a  rate  of  more  than  p0$  greater  than  at  present. 

To  some  extent  the  consumption  of  citrus  fruits  can  be  increased  through 
the  use  of  by-products.  At  the  present  time  a  considerable  amount  of  fruit  is 
used  for  such  purposes  but  the  by-products  industry  can  never  be  expected  to 
take  more  than  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  fruit. 

'The  United  States  may  look  for  increased  exports  in  her  citrus  fruits. 

In  1924  the  total  oranges  exported  amounted  to  over  2,500,000  boxes.  While 
this  is  only  a  small  amount  of  the  total  production  the  potential  demand  is  of 


considerable  importance. 


Most  of  this  fruit  went  to  Canada.  The  exports  of  citrus  fruits  to 
European  countries  is  at  present  difficult  because  of  competition  with 
producing  areas  in  the  Mediterranean  district,  Palestine  and  'South 
Africa.  Transportation  especially  from  the  Mediterranean  countries 
is  at  a  cost  much  loner  than  from  the  United  States  to  the  various 
consuming  centers  in  Northern  European  markets. 

The  immediate  foreign  situation  seems  to  favor  an  improvement 
in  the  market  for  lemons.  Production  of  lemons  in  Italy,  the  chief 
comnetitor  of  the  United  States  in  domestic  markets  as  well  as  in 
Canada,  appears  to  be  declining.  'There  also  seems  to  be  some  uros- 
pect  for  an  improvement  in  European  economic  conditions  which  7ri.ll 
increase  the  European  demand  for  lemons  and  afford  some  relief  to  the 
United  States  by  taking  more  Italian  lemons  off  the  domestic  and 
Canadian  markets.  A  relief  from  competition  in  these  markets  would 
turn  over  to  American  producers  a  market  which  now  takes  about  a  million 
and  a  half  boxes. 

The  problem  of  the  foreign  market  for  grapefruit  is  orimarily 
that  of  creating  a  demand.  In  increasing  sales  in  Europe  it  is 
necessary  both  to  educate  the  European  taste  for  graoefruit  and  to 
find  economical  methods  of  marketing  vrhich  will  make  it  possible  to 
sell  at  relatively  low  prices. 
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She  price  outlook  for  most  types  of  tobacco  is  better  nor; 
than  a  year  ago.  while  stocks  held  by  dealers  and  merchants  on 
October  1,  1924,  were  l63  million  pounds  larger  than  a  year  previous, 
the  1924  crop  vas  million  pounds  less,  a  net  decrease  of 
109  million  pounds ,  or  3  percent,  in  the  total  supplies  as  of  October  1, 
1924.  The  current  price  per  pound  for  most  types  is  as  good  or 
better  than  one  year  ago,  and  there  is  no  apparent  indication  of  a 
slackening  of  domestic  or  foreign  demand  for  tobacco.  Of  the  typos, 
flue  cured  tobacco  appears  to  be  in  the  strongest  position;  the  dark 
types  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  Maryland  and  Eastern  Ohio 
exports  are  favorably  situated,  and  the  cigar  l^af  situation  is 
strengthened  by  the  lor;  quality  of  the  1924  crop.  Burley,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  in  a  better  situation  than  a  year  ago,  is  still 
unsatisfactory,  due  to  accumulated  stocks. 

Domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  1924  has  been  estimated 
at  71  billion,  conpared  with  65  billion  in  1923;  manufacture  of 
smoking,  plug  and  snuff  in  1924  ’-'as  much  greater  than  the  previous 
year.  Exports  in  1924  were  5^7  million  pounds,  or  15  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

Cigarette  Types: 

The  situation  as  to  the  different  cigarette  types  differs 
radically.  Burley,  which  is  important  in  cigarette  manufacture,  is 
at  present  almost  negligible  in  exports.  The  production  of  this 
type  in  1923  was  extremely  heavy  and  decreased  ®nly  moderately  in 
1924.  The  accumulated  holdings  of  Burley  of  428  million  pounds  on 
October  1,  1924,  we rc  25  pur  cent  larger  than  in  1923 »  s0  that  its 
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market  situation  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  cigarette  types . 
The  increasing  consumption  of  cigarettes,  and  steps  recently  taken 
to  stimulate  foreign  sales,  may  reduce  stocks  of  this  tobacco 
during  1925;  but  the  general  situation  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  an 
increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  Burley  in  1325' 

The  price  per  pound  to  the  growers  will  probably  not  vary 
much  from  last  year.  The  crop  in  the  main  producing  sections  is 
so  me-', That  shorter  than  last  year  owing  to  drought,  but  has  more  body. 

i'lue  cured  tobacco  produced  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Florida,  is  in  an  unusually  strong  position.  This  is 
due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  it  shares  in  the  increasing  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cigarettes  and  is  one  of  the  important  export  types,  but 
also  to  the  reduced  acreage  and  low  average  yield  in  1924.  Total 
supplies  on  October  1,  1924,  were  10  per  cent  less  than  a  year  pre¬ 
vious.  Exports  during  1924  were  35  Per  cent  greater  than  in  1923- 
Should  exports  in  1925  equal  those  of  1924,  there  will  remain  from 
the  latest  crop  to  supply  the  domestic  needs  less  than  176  million 
pounds,  compared  with  327  million  pounds  of  the  1923  crop. 

The  heaviest  importers  of  this  type  are  England,  China  and 
Germany,  in  which  countries  there  is  now  no  indication  of  a  slack¬ 
ening  demand.  It  is  significant  also  that  in  other  countries,  such 
as  Canada,  British  India,  Japan  and  Australia,  importations  are 
increased  rapidly. 

The  price  per  pound  to  growers  for  the  1924  crop  is  several 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
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In  connection  with  planting  for  the  1525  crop  it  should,  he 
emphasized  that  the  strong  position  of  flue  cured  tobacco  is  in 
la-'ge  part  due  tr  the  urusual ly  low  yield  per  acre  obtained  in 
1524.  a  heavy  increase  in  acreage  accompanied  by  an  average  yield 
per  acre  would  materially  alter  the  situation  by  the  close  of  1.925- 
Doric  Tobaccos 

The  statistical  position  of  this  group  taken  as  a  thole,  is 
stronger  than  that  of  other  groups.  The  total  supplies  at  the  close 
of  1924  show  a  reduction  of  ^6  million  pounds,  or  9  per  cent  from 
the  high  point  of  1923,  whereas  the  exports  in  1524  showed  an 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent  over  1923-  Should  exports  in  1925 
equal  those  of  last  year,  there  will  remain  from  the  1924  crop  for 
domestic  consumption  about  72  million  pounds  compared  \iith  ].49  million 
pounds  of  the  1923  crop,  and  155  million  pounds  of  the  1922  crop. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  are  provided  by  the  Clarksville  and  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  the  Mayfield  and  Paducah  and  Virginia  Dark.  The  production 
of  the  last  named  type  has  declined  moderately  in  the  last  year, 
that  of  the  other  two  types  has  fallen  off  about  18  per  cent. 

The  remaining  Dark  Tobacco  types  have  decreased  in  production  about 
31  per  cent  in  1924  compared  with  1923*  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  foreign  demand  will  not  continue  good  for  dark  types,  although 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  production  of  dark  tobacco  in  European 
countries  is  on  an  upward  trend. 

while  the  general  outlook  for  dark  tobacco  does  not  suggest 
material  changes  from  last  year’s  plantings,  it  does  offer  hopes  for 
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improved  prices  for  the  1J24  crop,  and  a  still  further  reduction  in  the 

holdings  on  October  1 ,  1325. 

liar yl and  and  Eastern  Ohio  Export: 

Demand  for  this  type  in  the  last  f ew  years  has  "been  strength¬ 
ened  because  the  domestic  demand  for  use  in  cigarette  blends  now 
compet asowith.  the  long-established  export  business  for  this  tobacco. 
Cigar  Types: 

The  outlook  for  cigar  leaf  suitable  for  wrappers,  binders 
and  fillers  of  next  ycarTs  crop  is  strengthened  by  decreased  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  unusually  large  percentage  of  the  last  crop  that 
has  been  damaged  and  will  be  used  for  stemming.  Of  the  crop  pro¬ 
duced,  that  in  Wisconsin  is  the  -ooorost  in  quality  reported  in  many 
years.  Considerable  hail  damage  was  done  to  the  Connecticut  Valley 


crop . 
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SUGAR 

The  14  per  cent  increase  in  world  sugar  production  for  the  season 
1924-25  over  the  previous  record  production  in  1923—24  caused  a  distinct 
decline  in  world  prices.  Since  cane  sugar  production,  which  furnishes  about 
SO  per  cent  of  the  sugar  supply  of  the  United  States,  does  not  respond  quickly 
to  price  changes,  the  production  of  1925- 2o  is  also  likely  to  be  large.  With  a 
probability  of  a  large  carry-over  to  cover  the  demands  of  the  early  part  of  the 
season  of  1925-25,  the  chances  of  higher  prices  for  sugar  and  sugar  beets  during 
the  coming  season  seem  remote. 

b'orld  production  of  sugar,  both  beet  and  cane,  for  the  season  1924—25 
is  now  estimated  at  25,134,000  short  tons,  as  compared  with  the  previous  record 
production  of  22,054,000  short  tons  in  1923-24.  Cane  sugar  production  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  16,455,000  short  tons,  an  increase  of  5-3  per  cent  over  last  year  and 
beet  sugar  at  8,673  >000  short  tons,  an  increase  of  33*5  p^r^cent  over  last  year. 
The  largest  increases  are  in  the  European  beet  sugar  areas.  All  of  the  leading 
cane  sugar  surplus  areas  outside  of  the  United  States  show  material  increases  in 
production  over  last  yearr. 

Sugar  production  in  continental  United  States  amounted  to  about  1,200,000 
short  tons  in  1924-25,  as  compared  with  1,043,000  short  tons  in  1923-24;  Hawaii 
will  probably  produce  about  the  same  as  laso  year;  Porto  Rico  shows  an  increase 
of  about  75*000  short  tons;  and  reports  from  the  Philippines  indicate  a  large 
increase  in  production  although  definite  figures  are  not  available. 

Cuban  sugar  production  in  1924-25  is  estimated  at  more  than  5,200,000 
shjrt  tons,  which  is  an  increase  cf  600,000  short  tons  over  the  crop  of  the 
previous  year,  and  1,000,000  short  tons  over  the  crap  of  1922-23.  as  far  as 
dutiable  sugar  is  concerned  the  Cuban  crop,  enjoying  tariff  preference,  dominates 
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the  sugar  situation  in  the  United  States. 

European  countries  outside  of  Russia  and  Poland  have  practically 
reached  pre-war  production  and  T  ith  lower  prices  this  year  a  further 
general  increase  in  production  next  year  ’• ould  seen  unlikely.  Cane  sugar 
producing  cauhtries,  which  increased  acreage  during  the  war  period  to 
supply  the  deficit  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  beet  sugar  areas  of  Europe, 
have  not  increased  production  as  rapidly  in  the  last  few  ^aears,  and  present 
prices  are  not  likely  to  stimulate  further  plantings.  Immediate  redaction 
in  sugar  cane  acreage,  however,  is  unlikely  because  of  the  character  of 
cane  cultivation  in  tropical  countries. 

Until  the  present  reason  world  consumption  of  sugar  has  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  increase  in  world  oroiuction,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  1924-25,  stocks  were  low  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  leading  European  countries 
stocks  on  September  1,  1924  were  only  about  600,000  short  tons  as  compared 
with  770,000  short  tons  on  the  same  date  both  in  1Q22-  and  1923*  It  is 
expected  that,  ""ith  loner  prices  prevailing,  there  will  be  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption  but  hardly  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increase  of  14 
per  cent  in  the  supply.  A  part  of  this  supply  therefore  mil  doubtless 
go  to  increase  stocks  and  so  enter  into  competition  with  the  crop  of 

1925-2  S. 
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RICh 

Daring  recent  years  the  United  States  has  exported  about  50  Per  cent 
of  its  rice  crop,  and  the  price  of  rice  in  this  country  has  "been  determined 
chiefly  by  the  production  in  the  foreign  countries  rath  which  our  exported 
rice  competes.  'The  world's  rice  crop  in  1924  was  somewhat  larger  than  the 
crop  of  I923*  tut  not  up  to  the  record  crop  of  1922.  The  acreage  in  the 
United  States  was  slightly  less  in  1924  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
considerably  less  than  in  1922.  The  world  acreage,  however,  has  shown 
but  a  slight  decrease  below  1922,  and  has  even  increased  slightly  over  192  3. 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  decrease  the  rice  acreage  in  this  country 
and  to  increase  it  in  foreign  countries.  The  prevailing  price  of  rice  is 
about  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  nrice  a  year  ago,  which  may  lead  to  a 
further  increase  in  she  acreage  in  foreign  countries,  and  make  inadvisable 
any  considerable  increase  in  the  production  of  the  United  States. 

The  efforts  of  rice  growers  in  this  country  may  well  be  directed  toward 
increasing  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  their  product.  The  price 
of  rough  rice  can  be  increased  considerably,  and  a  higher  return  per  acre 
obtained  by  more  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  rice  when  it 
leaves  the  farm.  The  growing  of  the  more  desirable  varieties,  the  use  of 
greater  care  in  shocking  and  storage  to  prevent  damage,  and  the  elimination 
of  red  rice  through  the  planting  of  clean  seed  on  clean  land,  and  the  removal 
of  weed  seeds  through  the  use  of  simple  cleaning  machines,  are  methods  which 
will  assure  the  rice  grower  a  better  price  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain. 


Jlax  acreage  may  still  "be  increased  somewhat  before  production  w'ith 
average  yields  will  equal  the  present  consumptive  demand.  It  seems  probable 
that  flax  prices  in  the  United  States  will  be  on  a  relatively  higher  level 
than  wheat  during  the  next  crop  year  if  production  is  below  the  domestic 
requirement  s. 

Some  margin  must  be  allowed  between  production  and  consumptive 
needs  to  make  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  effective  but  from  the  best  in¬ 
formation  available  it  appears  that  the  present  active  demand  for  flax 
seed  is  likely  to  continue  during  the  next  crop  year  and  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  absorb  a  material  increase  over  this  year’s  production  with¬ 
out  placing  United  States  flax  on  an  export  basis. 

The  flax  acreage  has  been  increased  bef.een  800,000  and  900,000 
acres  each  year  since  1022  and  flax  seed  production  in  1924,  totaling 
slightly  over  JO, 000, 000  bushels,  was  the  largest  on  record.  However, 
increased  building  and  repainting  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  war, 
together  with  improving  financial  conditions,  have  caused  increased  demand 
for  oil  with  resulting  advance  in  prices. 

During  the  period  of  large  production  from  1900  to  1308  exports 
averaged  about  124  of  the  production  but  during  the  next  five  years  pro¬ 
duction  increased  materially  and  exports  were  less  than  it  of  production 
while  imports  increased  until  in  1913  they  equaled  nearly  one-half  of  the 
domestic  crop. 

Hiring  the  war  period  flax  acreage  v-es  reduced  in  favor  of  wheat 
until  production  was  brought  down  to  around  12 ,000,000  bushels.  Exports 


were  almost  negligible  whi le  imports  exceeded  yearly  production,  bj1, 
about  2,000,000  bi^Mbels. 

The  acreage  in  1921  was  still  smaller  than  during  the  vsr  period 
totaling  but  little  over  a  million  acres  and  production  was  the  smallest 
since  1879  with  the  exception  of  I9I9  ’then  the  crop  was  very  poor  and 
averaged  only  4.8  per  acre.  Because  of  the  general  business  depression, 
however,  nrices  declined  to  about  £1.45  per  bushel  as  the  average  farm 
price  and  imports  were  also  decreased  until  the  total  supply  of  flax  seed 
in  the  United  States  for  that  year  was  only  21,650,000  bushels. 

In  1922  production  and  net  imports  totaled  38.243,000  bushels  and 
in  1923  about  37.^32.000  bushels.  According  to  the  best  information 
available  the  linseed  oil  requirements  of  the  United  States  for  1  24-1325 
will  be  the  equivalent  of  about  40,000,000  bushels  of  flax  seed. 

Since  1922  the  world  price  has  advanced  ~(0y  per  bushel.  ..or Id 
production  had  decreased  during  the  war  and  totaled  in  I92I  only  about 
76,618,000  bushels  compared  with  a  five  year  pre-war  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  111,000,000  bushels.  Since  1921  world  production  has  increased 
about  55,000,000  bushels.  If  world  production  is  increased  further  during 
I925  flax  prices  lihely  will  be  lower  than  at  uresent. 


